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CLASS GOVERNMENT. 


CLass government is an important question, one that 
cannot be passed over lightly or be dismissed with a few 
set rules. In fact no set of rules will fit every class or 
can be appropriated by every teacher. Here as nowhere 
else is the ingenuity and tact of the teacher taxed to the 


utmost. 

Time is precious in the education of the deaf. We have 
no time to spend for the mere sake of discipline, but 
good order and good conduct in the schoolroom econo- 
mize time. All class government, then, should have for 
its ultimate aim the practical upbuilding of the mind. 

“The motive of school government is to give the child 
the power and the necessary reason to govern himself.” 

The sooner the child learns to act from his own right 
impulses the better for him through school as well as 
through life. The younger the child when he recognizes 
right the better. 

In treating this question the following points will be 
considered : 

1. The best means to secure and keep attention in the 
classroom. 

2. How far should we strive to keep the children from 


talking in school ? 
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3. Is it necessary to have “hard and fast” rules to gov- 
ern the conduct of pupils in school ? 

4. How to prevent copying. 

5. The best way to preserve order in the schoolrooms 


and halls. 


1. One of the prime requisites to good order and har- 
mony in the classroom is that the teacher be supreme— 
that his will be paramount. Supposing this to be so half 
the difficulty is eliminated, but then very often the other 
half is a most vexing problem. 

It is easy enough for a born leader to govern. His 
pupils seem naturally to fall into a groove and follow 
without any apparent effort on his part. All teachers, 
however, are not so fortunate by birth, and it becomes 
necessary for some of us to study the ethics of govern- 
ment more or less. We cannot afford to expose our weak 
points to the attack of our pupils, and we know from ex- 
perience that they are quick at finding where we are vul- 
nerable, ‘ 

To have and to hold universal attention in the class- 
room is something most earnestly to be wished for. How 
can we best obtain this desired end ? 

It is taken for granted that what the teacher writes on 
the board is a part of the language lesson for the day, 
consequently pupils should be expected to study and 
ponder every expression so presented, and memorize all 
new words and phrases, of course after they have been 
fully demonstrated. This tends to keep the pupils busy 
and fix their attention on something beneficial during the 
intervals when the teacher’s attention is otherwise en- 
gaged. We should be deliberate—better be too slow than 
too fast for the average pupil. When addressing the 
whole class, either in writing or spelling, require the pupils 
to repeat sentences, questions, or words off-hand. We 
shall be surprised to find how often the pupils are dream- 
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ing—consequently not attentive, although their eyes are 
fixed on the teacher. When this practice is kept up 
pupils will gradually acquire the habit of attention during _ 
recitations. 

Personal mention by working the names of the pupils 
into the lessons or compositions on the board will often 
wake up sleepy pupils. The pleasure of seeing one’s 
name “in print” appeals to the deaf as well as to 
others. Watch those inclined to carelessness and ply 
them with questions. 

In the recitation of lessons it is not advisable to stick 
too closely to the text. It often becomes irksome and 
then the attention of the child will begin to wander. 
“Side lights ” can be worked in to promote and keep at- 
tention. 

I think we cannot begin too soon to form in our pupils 
the habit of attention and application. From the begin- 
ning, classes ought to be managed with this object in view. 
The will power of the child should be directed into proper 
channels and it will, then, prove one of his most valuable 
adjuncts. 

‘* Gifts count for little, will alone is great ; 
All things give way before it, soon or late.” 


Some of the most intelligent deaf persons I know were 
either born deaf or lost their hearing at a very tender age. 
The secret of their success is simply that they learned the 
value of application early and practiced it late. Their 
will power was well developed. They practiced labori- 
ously for themselves the repetitions which the hearing 
child receives without effort. 

To secure and keep attention in the classroom, then, is 
to keep our pupils busy repeating and going over lessons 
previously studied—I do not say learned. 


2. Talking is more fruitful of disorder in the classroom 
than anything else I know of unless it is idleness, but 
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talking is only a species of idleness. Mischief is mostly 
done by idlers, and talking is a thief of time as well as 
the mother of confusion. To promote order the proper 
thing is to stop all talking and direct the attention of the 
pupils into activities which will enable them to discover 
and maintain things for themselves. Give them a chance 
to select and pursue their own reading or study occasion- 
ally. 

It may be objected that it is too much to expect the 
smaller pupils to keep steadily at work during the long 
hours of school. It would be better to have shorter 
hours for the younger pupils or have stated times during 
which they may talk and move about, but at all other 
times they should be made to understand there must be 
order and attention. 

In the upper grades there is very little excuse for talk- 
ing at all. If the pupils can be trained to discuss their 
studies and ask each other questions—not in signs—about 


their lessons, well and good. It conduces to the acquisi- 
tion of ideas and language. 

The ordinary talk of most of our pupils during school 
hours would be termed among hearing people the merest 
twaddle. 


The inculcation of manliness and the extirpation of 
childishness in the upper grades ought effectually to do 
away with idle talking such as our pupils indulge in. At- 
tempts on this line, in my classes, have resulted in some 
improvement at least. 

In the lower grades the children have not acquired 
either the strength or the will to keep up continued ap- 
plication. As I said before, give them frequent recesses 
for relaxation. The judicious teacher can regulate the 
amount of the relaxation that is necessary. The more a 
child loves work the more energy he will bring to it. He 
is not likely to love it, however, unless he be trained to 
appreciate it. 
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3. We cannot lay down rules that will cover every case 
of disorder or misconduct on the part of the pupils with- 
out some modifications. It seems advisable to enforce 
rules strictly in some cases and in others leniently. To 
my mind it is the flexible, sliding rule that will do the 
most lasting good. The age, temperament, and health of 
the pupil must be taken into consideration. 

Rigidity of enforcement should be employed only so 
far as to accomplish desired ends without causing bitter- 
ness of feeling. What may be but a light requirement 
from one may be a burden to another and consequently 
too severe. We have to know our pupils before we can 
enforce our rules. 

If we have any rules at all it is understood that they 
must be complied with in spirit at least, but the mode of 
enforcing them may safely be left to the judgment of the 
teacher. 

Circumstances in the schoolroom favorable to good 
order will not prevent some pupils from neglecting their 
studies or being guilty of misconduct. As the pupils 
grow older there are always some who get the notion that 
they are privileged individuals or that they can bully the 
teacher. These should be promptly suppressed, not only 
for their own good but for that of the class as well. 
Favoritism should have no place in the schoolroom. 

How best to manage our young man and woman pupils 
inclined to childishness or presumptive arrogance is often 
a serious question. It should be solved by the teacher 
in charge, however, if possible. 

I have in mind one young man who, as a toughened 
football player, imagined he could “tackle” his teacher 
and did actually make the attempt. He was promptly 
subdued, and ever after was almost a model of propriety 
in the schoolroom. Another, a young woman, set her 
teacher at defiance. She was promptly ignored and then 
turned over to the domestic department where she was 
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put to scrubbing and cleaning with the servants. Two or 
three days of this treatment restored her senses, and there- 
after she made no more trouble in school. 

This brings us to another phase of the question before 
us. Young people love to tease others whom they find 
they can tease. They will not even exempt their teacher 
if they discover they can do things that will cause him 
annoyance. We have been through all the stages of this 
character. 

For the pupil who teases his classmates, extra duties or 
tasks will usually act as a deterrent ; while the recipients 
of his sallies or tricks are taught not to mind. There is 
no satisfaction to the teaser when he finds that nobody 
cares for what he does. 

When the teasing and annoying process is directed at 
the teacher, the best plan is simply to ignore it com- 
pletely when he does not know who the would-be joker 
is. I have had pupils write on the board what they con- 
sidered would be insulting or annoying to the teacher 
only to have it turned into a language lesson, and before 
that was through the author was heartily ashamed of it. 
In such matters as this the teacher may profitably sink 
his personality. 


4. Many of our pupils are adepts at copying. Some 
have gone so far that it is second nature, seemingly. 
These habits are formed early, unless promptly checked 
by the watchful teacher. They are successfully practiced, 
too, in every class unless the wide-awake teacher discov- 
ers their methods. 

Such habits of dependence should be broken up and in 
their stead self-reliance instilled. Show that it is novle 
and manly to be independent and a shame to beg, that is, 
to copy or take matter at second-hand—that such prac- 
tice in large pupils is childish. 

‘Pupils must learn to do by doing.” When address- 
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ing or questioning the class require close attention from 
all. Allow no looking about to catch possible answers. 
Allow no pupil to make answer until called on to do so. 
Some pupils are quick at answering questions and delight 
in helping others. Their classmates fall into the habit of 
watching them to get their answers. The helper and the 
helped should be penalized alike. This will usually put 
a stop to copying. 

For pupils, ‘Do it now and do it well,” is a good 
motto. 


5. To have the best order in the schoolroom and halls, 
it would seem best to have some general rules, such as 
would lead to harmony and uniformity. I refer to such 
order as affects the whole school. Classes should be dis- 
charged simultaneously and in regular order. They will 
not do it unless there are fixed rules governing the point. 

To prevent talking, for instance, while dismissing and 


in the halls a uniform mode of carrying the hands might 
be devised—said position to be maintained until the 
pupils reach the point of dispersion. I think each and 
every teacher should go by a fixed rule in this respect, 
There cannot be good order without concert of action on 
the part of both pupil and teacher. Classes might start 
from their respective rooms at the same time on a given 
signal and dovetail as they move, each class to have its 
particular position to take in the line. 
GEORGE M. TEEGARDEN, 


Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania, 


THE FIRST TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF-BLIND. 


SincE the publication of Helen Keller’s life history in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal there has been a renewed in- 
terest shown in the deaf-blind in general, and many and 
amusing are the wild-cat schemes for their higher instruc- 
tion and the training of teachers for their especial benefit. 
From the hazy ideas put forth on the subject by the wise 
men one would suppose we had in the deaf-blind a new 
species of humanity, endowed with peculiar supernatural 
powers in compensation for the loss of the senses, and that 
a new pedagogy had been evolved in their instruction. 
But leaving all these fallacies of higher instruction and 
“‘ new discoveries ” in pedagogy to the Samson-like blows 
of the friend of the deaf-blind, Mr. William Wade, and to 
that excellent review of the “Story of My Life,” by Mr. 
Weston Jenkins, found in the last November number of 
the Annals, I will proceed to the first instruction of the 
deaf-blind, the part through which I have had the un- 
usual privilege of conducting six deaf-blind children in as 
many stages of growth, both of mind and body. 

The faithful, earnest teacher or mother is best fitted by 
nature for this work; one of the kind who possess the 
faith that moves mountains, and the earnestness which, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins—of omissions in 
pedagogical training ; coupled with this the patience of 
Job, which endureth all things, even the advice and wis- 
dom of the wise men. To one possessing all these quali- 
fications, the latter especially, or even desiring to possess 
them, I would prescribe the training of a deaf-blind child 
for their cultivation, and would add the advice, Be thank- 
ful for these gifts, for they are often, like virtue, your only 
reward. 


There are two separate and distinct classes of the deaf- 
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blind, with as many variations of each class as perhaps 
the number of deaf-blind themselves, but a clear recogni- 
tion of the two classes will suttice at present. These two 
classes are the adventitiously and the congenitally deaf- 
blind. _ The first class is composed of those who through 
the accidents of disease, such as fever, meningitis, or 
other causes, have lost the senses of sight and hearing 
after birth ; the other of those who, through some prenatal 
influence, were born without the senses of sight and hear- 
ing. This physical condition makes all the difference in 
the world in the child’s mental condition. 

The would-be instructor must have enough intuitive 
mother sense, or psychological training, to know what a 
normal child can or should be able to do at the different 
stages of growth. She must not be so far away from 
childhood memories that she cannot recall the experiences 
that gained for herself this stock of useful knowledge. 
Then she must have a little native common sense to see 
where and how this special. knowledge and these experi- 
ences have failed to reach the deaf-blind child. She must 
know that no impressions reach the brain in the first 
period of existence except through the senses. . A littie 
thought and careful observation of the child’s movements 
will show what senses have been used and what have lain 
dormant in the first stage of existence. 

If a child has once seen and heard, even though for a 
few months only, he knows that there is an exterior 
world of things and people and that they have names 
and uses. This knowledge has been gained through 
direct contact with people and things, by the aid of the 
knowledge-giving senses, sight and hearing. Through the 
stimulus of sight and hearing curiosity has been aroused, 
and feet and hands have been used to satisfy its demands. 
Helen Keller says: “ During the first nineteen months of 
my life I had caught glimpses of broad green fields, a 
luminous sky, trees and flowers, which the darkness that 
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followed could not wholly blot out. If we have once 
seen, the day is ours and what the day has shown.” 

The italics are mine, used to emphasize the point tbat 
the knowledge of things in geueral is in the mind of an ad- 
ventitiously deaf-blind child, though it may be in the way 
of latent memories awaiting the proper association and 
the magic touch of the instructor to call them into life. 

When the word “ water.” was spelled in Helen’s hand 
in connection with water alone, instantly the memory of 
the word “‘wawa” revived and she then was willing to 
take the names of things in this new method. She had 
given things no names orally and used no signs before 
this except perhaps only a short graphic movement, and 
hence was not slow to see that her teacher was giving a 
name in'a new way. A congenitally deaf-blind child 
could never have done this as there would have been no 
former memory to call up. 

There are many ways of knowing that a deaf-blind child 
has a stock of ideas on hand. One is by his use of signs 
invented by himself to represent these ideas, and by his 
feeling of things and even by the amount of temper he 
displays. Having a child of this class, the adventitiously 
deaf-blind,. let. the parent or teacher see to it that he 
continues the use of hands and feet in exploring the 
darkness about him; let them train him to dress and 
care for himself, to care for his personal belongings, hav- 
ing a place for everything and everything in its place, 
and to follow and assist in the round of household affairs. 
This is the one important thing that was done for Helen 
Keller by her mother. 

If the child has not made its own signs, then give to 
each object and action a sign as graphic and compre- 
hensive as possible. These signs need not necessarily 
be the conventional signs used by deaf-mutes, which are 
not always either graphic or comprehensive. To illus- 
trate this point I can do no better than give some of 
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Ruby Rice’s original signs, to show what I mean by 
graphic and comprehensive signs. Her sign for man 
was simply to indicate a moustache ; for woman a coil of 
hair was indicated by twirling the fingers over the back 
of the head; for water a movement of turning the glass 
to the lips ; for mz/& the same sign followed by a milking 
movement of the hands. It is impossible to mistake 
these signs when made, though they are difficult to 
describe, 

Most of the adventitiously deaf-blind will have some 
signs to express their meagre ideas. Allof whom I have 
any knowledge, from Laura Bridgman down to Ruby 
Rice, had them, except perhaps Thomas Stringer, whose 
instruction began in early infancy before the desire for 
communicating with others was felt. In case the child 
has become familiar with a few signs used to represent 
objects, then begin spelling the name of the object in con- 
nection with the sign and object, using the manual alpha- 
bet, allowing the child free use of his hand in feeling the 
letters as they are formed. By no means form the habit 
of placing each letter in the child’s inactive palm. In 
this way the child will be abie to read from the instruc- 
tor’s hand by placing his thumb on the wrist while his 
fingers rest lightly on the back of the hand. This dis- 
covery was made by Mr. Wade, and I find with my pupils 
that it is a more restful way for both teacher and child, 
as both can rest the elbow on a table when talking. How- 
ever, at first it is best to allow the child’s hand to play 
over the instructor’s band as he feels the desire, until he 
becomes familiar with the peculiarity of the hand and 
with the words. 

Do not imagine that instruction means gaining a 
vocabulary alone, but take the child about and have him 
feel all the operations of ordinary life ; let him feel the 
utensils and materials used in cooking and all household. 
affairs ; let him note the changes in nature, the fall of 
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rain, hail, or snow, and the growth of plants from leaf and 
bud to flower; take him to lakes and rivers, or, if this is 
impossible, to a pond and brook. Of course these things 
can be represented in the sand-pan, but there is danger 
in the lasting impression made by the comparative size. 
In short, have the deaf-blind child give attention, by the 
sense of touch, to everything about him that a normal 
child sees, if possible, and give every object and action a 
name by sign or spelling. Talk to him about these things 
in graphic signs or terse, short sentences. Many things 
will interest him, and he, too, will ask ‘““ Why?” like the 
seeing child, though it may be only a tap of the finger on 
the object. Give the verb in connection with the action, 
spelling out “run” and then running; the same with 
“sleep,” “ eat,” “jump,” “laugh,” “sigh,” etc. “Suit the 
action to the word and the word to the action,” and think 
not of your dignity. But in the other class, the congenitally 
deaf-blind, who have never known persons or things, being 
deprived from birth of the knowledge-giving senses, sight 
and hearing, we have a more difficult problem. To such 
a child the mind is really a blank; no impressions have 
ever reached it other than hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold. There are no latent memories of an outside world ; 
even the mother that attends it is a formless mass of cloth- 
ing and finger-tips, for which it has no sign of recognition. 
The objects that surround it have no meaning as it does 
not know their uses or names. Nothing has been sensed 
in its entirety; everything it comes in contact with is 
nothing more than disjointed projections. The mother 
in her mistaken sympathy has rendered it still more help- 
less by feeding it, dressing it and carrying it in her arms, and 
in most cases it neither waiks nor uses its hands. As the 
hand is the only medium left the congenitally deaf-blind 
child to gain sense impressions, it is consequently with- 
out the first impressions and ideas found in the adventi- 
tiously deaf-blind, and has no signs as it has no ideas to 
represent. 
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Begin with the formation of good personal habits, for 
it is sure to have none. Have perfect regularity in time 
and place in all things that pertain to the child’s person- 
ality, eating, dressing, and habits of nature. It has been 
dressed all its life and still shows no interest in the pro- 
cess. Then hold the hands and put them through the 
mechanical process of dressing. They will hang limp and 
loose in the instructor’s hand for many days, but by con- 
stant repetition of the same thing at regular intervals the 
attention will be aroused at last and finally some interest 
infused into the relaxed muscles, and this in turn reacts 
on the brain, and the child in time comes to know the 
touch of garments and even their smell, and goes through 
the customary movements of putting them on. Remem- 
ber that everything done with a purpose develops the 
brain ; then teach as many useful things in the way of 
caring for self as possible in these first days. 

Nothing is of such vital interest to a congenitally deaf- 
blind child as eating. Always start the sign or spelling 
from this point ; but first make him form the habit of eating 
with a fork or spoon, allowing nothing to reach the mouth 
that does not get there in this way except, of course, bread 
and milk. It will be necessary to hold the child’s hand 
on the spoon on its way to and from the plate, and he is 
sure to drop it or throw it when the mouth is filled. 
Simply replace it and continue the process until by 
degrees the hand can be withdrawn. ‘ 

After the habit of eating and dressing has been fixed 
it is necessary to have the child perform these things 
intelligently, that is, recognize their performance by 
some sign. Development may stop with the formation 
of habits unless new habits can be grafted onto the old, so 
give a sign for the object or action desired, as laying the 
head on the hand for “ sleep ” or “ bed,” putting the fingers 
to the lips repeatedly for “ eat,” etc. Then put the child 
through the motions until you are sure he associates 
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the two. Then require him to make them before obtain- 
ing the object desired. This is a slow process and the 
instructor must possess her soul in patience and repeat 
the lesson until the brain is strong enough to will the 
hands to respond to its directions. 

From this point both classes will be instructed in the 
same manner, though the congenitally deaf-blind child 
will progress very much slower, and it is yet doubtful to 
what extent his education can be carried, as there are, 
so far as I know, only seven congenitally deaf-blind chil- 
dren on record—one in Sweden, whose education was 
abandoned because “ it made disagreeable noises,” two in 
Mississippi, and four in Texas. 

T know there is a diversity of opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of giving signs to the deaf-blind. In their behalf I 
will say that the brain of a congenitally deaf-blind child in 
the first stage of development is too immature to discrimi- 
nate between the number of finger movements necessary to 
form the-word, but it is capable of comprehending one 
single movement or sign, especially if it is indicative of the 
thing or act itself, while an adventitiously deaf-blind child 
is sure to have a few signs of its own making, and will 
not require others unless very young. Our object is to 
get into communication with the child, and signs afford 
the quickest and shortest route. I know also that some 
superintendents and principals have great faith in the 
four walls of the schoolroom, the books, models, and 
geometric forms, as interpreters of the world and the ful- 
ness thereof, but I claim nature as the best book and the 
objects of nature in their own setting the best models. 
Have models by all means, but they can never do more 
than represent the real thing known, and were never meant 
to take its place. At best they stand for objective know- 
ledge and make the transition to symbolical knowledge 
more easy. 
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Perhaps I should add that any of the many raised types 
used for the blind may be used for the deaf-blind. Begin 
by writing the name of some object of interest. Have 
the child turn the word so that he shall read towards his 
body, as in this way an entire word can be felt with one 
touch of the fingers without the up-and-down movement 
required when it reads from left to right. The child will 
feel the letters with the left hand while making them with 
the right hand in the manual alphabet. Continue this 
until the alphabet is known, and then the child may be 
turned loose to browse among all the books possible. He 
will hunt words as an ordinary child hunts pictures, with 
this difference, that many words and phrases will be im- 
bibed unconsciously. 

From this stage on the instructor may well let her own 
discretion be her tutor if she has been faithful in bring- 
ing the child into contact with the things about him. 
The first seven or eight years the mind is naturally. most 
interested in material things. It is called the constructive 
age, though more often considered the destructive age by 
parents, but this is the child’s way of finding how things 
are made and why. By this incessant pulling things to 
pieces and attempting to put them together he trains the 
muscles to co-ordination, and lays up a store of physical 
conceptions which Dr. James says “are the basis of his 
kaowledge of the physical world about him.” “ Feed the 
growing human being; feed him with the sort of experi- 
ences for which, from year to year, he shows a natural 
craving, and he will develop in adult life a sounder sort 
of mental tissue, even though he may seem to be ‘-wast- 
ing’ a great deal of his growing time in the eyes of those 
for whom the only channels of loneningg are books and 
verbally communicated information.” 

This is the whole law and gospel “ the affair ; only the 
blind-deaf will not show a “craving ” at first, and the in- 
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structor must not only know what they should crave but 
must supply the means for producing this natural ten- 


dency. 
E. M. BARRETT, 
Principal of the Texas School for Imbeciles 
and Defectives, Austin, Texas. 


EDITH’S FIRST TWO YEARS AT SCHOOL.*—III. 


(Miss Taliaferro’s Journal, continued.) 


March 10.—The lesson to-day began with the picture 
of a boy jumping, «Edith had been drilled on that verb 
in the morning, so she was quite ready with it, although 
she wrote man for boy. There is a degree of accuracy 
and self-confidence that did not characterize her work 
some weeks ago. She looks at each picture when told, 
demonstrates its action, and goes to the board at once to 
write. 

Nowadays the child seems to be unable to tell you how 
much she loves her mother and sister. She is constantly 
making signs for them and murmuring “ May.” This is 
the second time she has displayed any knowledge of 
people existing in the outside world, or not immediately 
associated with school life. She is quick to notice lazi- 
ness in the children around her, and if it is in her power 
to promote their attention or excite their interest she will 
do so by a kindly push with her hand or a friendly coax- 
ing smile. Her face is gaining in expression, and she sel- 
dom now rolls her eyes or stares into space as she used 
to do. 

After she had written about eight sentences, using 
“jumped,” she was given the verb “ fell,” upon which she 
had practiced a little in the morning. Here, again, there 
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was no hesitation. First she wrote “A baby fell,” with 
a slight error in baby, and so on with her lesson, assisted 
now and then by a written form. After these sentences 
were completed they were erased and a number of rubber 
objects placed on the table. As each object was made to 
jump or fall as the teacher chose, Edith quickly explained 
it in sentence form. When the sheep fell she was much 
amused and wanted to write quickly, but had to wait till 
she was set straight on “sheep,” and corrected for put- 
ting an extra Z in the verb. 

March 11.—Review work to-day, with the object of 
giving Edith harder lessons in names of persons. At 
present she knows only Golding’s and her own. 

March 13.—Notet.—To keep up a child’s interest in 
the same subject great care should be exercised not to 
carry repetition too far. 

Vary the programme as much as possible ; that is, change 
the way of teaching the same subject. It is not only a 
novelty to the child, but also a good test of his under- 
standivg ; he will do his work all the better. If a teacher 
will exercise a little ingenuity he will be surprised to see 
how many different interesting planus may be formed of 
really old material. 

Yesterday’s lesson was a list of verbs. To-day, how- 
ever, this will be dispensed with and a new plan fol- 
lowed. The following names were placed on the board : 
Golding, You, Webb, Miller. Edith very patiently copied 
each or traced, as her teacher saw she needed. After 
this was completed the work was erased. Now there 
were four panels of our board, and a name was placed 
in each panel, to be repeated many times. This morn- 
ing her work was exceptionally good. This writing in 
panels was done to keep the child from being confused 
and prepare her to be able to associate the names with 
the children in a short time. 

Again the order of names was reversed, reading Edith, 
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You, Golding, Miller. Then the teacher pointed to the 
first panel and looked inquiringly at Edith. She did not 
understand this first name nor the others until told. 
Seeing she did not comprehend she was allowed to watch 
Louise’s work. She knew the names. Then as her 
teacher sat, walked, jumped, read, ran, stood, slept, etc., 
she ran to the board and wrote the verb. 

After Louise had completed her list Edith seemed more 
ready to go on with her work, for she wrote ran and 
stood with but little effort, and smiled and pointed to her- 
self when finished, as if proud of her work. She needed 
a little help on “jumped,” and when she wrote “ sat” 
left out the a, but quickly saw her mistake and wrote the 
missing letter. Again she.wrote sheep for slept, but this 
was not discouraging, since the two words look much 
alike. There were no written forms of these verbs on the 
boards. Now she was told she must write what she was 
doing (and to omit the use of the panels on which her 
name had been placed). She wrote, “I stood.” Her 
teacher sat and she wrote “ You sat.” Next she jamped 
and started to write “ You jumped,” but when prompted 
wrote “jumped.” Mr. Kiesel pointed to himself and 
looked at the board. Edith quickly pointed to “ You.” 
He picked up a slate and read. Edith made the same 
mistake and wrote “I” instead of “ You.” This may 
have been thoughtlessness, for she pointed out the right 
word. It only goes to prove how much drill is necessary 
to make her sure of what she writes. The next step—* I 
slept ’°—was correct, but she failed again in writing the 
proper pronoun; although when asked as to who her 
teacher is she never fails to point to “ You.” 

March 17.—To-day the teacher had many slips of 
paper each bearing a verb. Edith drew one, “ran,” and 
quickly ran down the room. Then the teacher pointed 
to a pile of little slips upon which were different sen- 
tences, The first Edith rejected ; it read “ You ran ;” the 
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second she grasped quickly, “I ran,” then wrote it on the 
board. 

Next the teacher drew slips from Edith. He illustrated 
the action by sitting. Edith started to write “I sat,” 
but was at once sent to the little pile of sentences. She 
was unable to pick out the correct one, so Louise helped 
her. I may have been mistaken, but Edith seemed very 
stubborn to-day; no matter what was done she continued 
to be lazy and listless. She persisted in writing “I” for 
“You,” although we are almost sure she knows the difference. 
She fretted a great deal about her work, and for this rea- 
son she was helped more than usual. After many re- 
peated coaxings and kindnesses she refused to write, so 
the lesson was discontinued until she was ready to work 


again. 

When she nodded her head to show that she was 
ready to work after being relegated to a dark closet for 
five minutes, she was allowed to go back to the board and 


started to work at once. She finished tracing f and wrote 
“TJ fell.” When the word ju:ped was written she immedi- 
ately illustrated it and completed the work by writing. 
Whenever she seemed uncertain about what to write she 
was sent trotting to the little pile and made to pick out 
the proper sentence. For the first time to-day she picked 
out the oneshe should have, “ I slept,” and wrote quickly. 

March 18.—Mr. Kiesel says: “I give Edith lessons in 
the afternoon to study out of school in the evening, in 
which the same verb and names have been and will be 
used for several weeks. Each lesson consists of new 
combinations, but they really are the old words. The 
advantage to Edith is that her memory is trained at the 
same time that her habits of study are in formation. 
There are three divisions in the class that require all my 
time for the giving of lessons, yet I manage to prepare | 
Edith’s. If she forgets anything she has learned in the les- 
son, I always stop and explain, then require her to 
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read it over again to be sure she understands it thor- 
oughly. At last she spells every word. If she fails she 
has to spell again one sentence atatime. She is then 
sent to the blackboard to write the lesson out, pausing 
now and then to read and memorize as she goes along. 

* One of the ladies who has charge of the girls during 
the evening study hour says that Edith is faithful and 
tries hard to study. In the morning she does not write 
her lesson at once. She reads it first and after writing 
one sentence must refer to her paper again. The lesson 
finished she rubs it out and rewrites it. However she 
does pretty well considering the short time she has to 
prepare during the afternoon. On the whole, she shows 
decided improvement, growing more studious and pains- 
taking. 

“Tt is a matter of time when Edith will be able to study 
and write without re-reading her lesson, for when she 
watcbes what other children do she will gradually fall into 
line.” 


Some Past Lessons which were assigned to Edith. 


(1) A girl slept. (2) A manread. (3) Asheepjumped. 
A man slept. A girl read. A pig jumped. 
A pig slept. A boy read. A hen slept. 
A bird slept. - A woman read. A man read. 


(4) A horse fell. (5) Arabbit stood. (6) I ran. 
A baby fell. A rabbit sat. I fell. 
A goat jumped. A frog slept. I jumped. 
A sheep slept. A frog jumped. I read. 
A man read. I slept. 


(7) You stood. (8) I slept. (9) Golding sat. 
You read. You sat. Golding jumped. 
You jumped. I jumped. Golding fell. 
You slept. You fell, Golding read. 
You sat, Golding stood. 
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(10) Miller ran. (11) I read. 
Miller slept. ,; A goat fell. 
Miller jumped. Golding jumped. 
Miller fell. A bird slept. 
Miller read. 
Miller stood. 


March 20.—To-day for a little relaxation lesson a num- 
ber of words, chosen at random, were put on the board 
for the different lessons. The children gathered about 
their teacher, with Edith the centre of attraction. The 
list of words consisted in part of girl, hen, goat, man, boy, 
rabbit, baby, Golding, Miller, you, ran, jumped, stood, ete., 
ete. Edith liked to spell and did not tire, although the 
list was long. As she completed each word, using the 
manual alphabet very well, she was greeted with smiles 
on all sides. She has not had many lessons in finger- 
spelling, but has retained all that she has ever learned. 
This is gratifying, especially as we see her mind is form- 
ing itself in logical. channels. She rarely confuses her 
letters and easily now distinguishes m from n. After this 
we started a spelling game. ‘The teacher pointed to a 
word on the board, such as baby. Then, without looking, 
each child, Edith in particular, was asked to spell on 
the fingers the word previously designated. When the 
child had spelled correctly she was to hasten to the board 
and write. An air of playful rivalry won their hearts, 
and smiles and good-natured hustling began to charac- 
terize the lesson. 

March 24.—Notr.— When one is beginning to express 
himself in language, he must of necessity have a fair know- 
ledge of words and also be interested or have a desire to 
express his thoughts. These games are an incentive 
to this end. If one can write words correctly the way is 
paved for him to put those words together intelligently, 
and he can now remember more than a few words at a 
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time. By these games the teacher’s burden is lightened 
(he only directs). They also teach the child to be neat, 
give him the ability to express his thoughts in writing, 
develop independence, self-reliance, and self-confidence. 

For the lesson to-day many little rubber objects were 
placed upon the table. Then a pile of slips labelled 
“names of objects” and another “ proper names” and a 
hird “ verbs.” Miller was called to draw from the pile 
named “ objects,” then “ verbs ;” “ cat” and “stood” were 
the words. She at once picked up a cat and made it 
stand. Edith wrote at once “A cat stood.” She drew 
“rabbit” and “ jumped,” hesitated a little over the object, 
but got it without being told. Her trouble came in 
writing. However these little mistakes and hesitations 
are but trifles, for her attitude toward her work is the 
chief thing. She seems to grasp the idea in the games, 
and is rarely at a loss to know what to do. 

When she drew again, “ Isat” wasthe combination. On 
being asked to perform the action, she quickly sat down. 
Then she drew “boy” and “read.” There are many 
bright pictures on the wall, but her attention had 
never been culled to any of them. Nevertheless when 
given the pointer to-day she immediately pointed to a 
boy reading a book and wrote in quite an off-hand fash- 
ion, “A boy read.” “ You” caused her no trouble what- 
ever. She knew it at once and when Mr. Kiesel sat just 
to see what she would do (her slip read “ stood”) she 
shook her head and showed him what to do. When she 
drew “bird” and “fell” she knew what to do, but was 
much distressed for fear of breaking the bird. Her 
proper name was “ Miller” and she looked very know- 
ingly at her companion. When she saw her sleep she 
seemed well pleased and wrote “ Miller slept.” When 
she left ¢ out of AMiller she hastened to correct herself. 

The rubber hen not being as perfect as it should be, 
she was given a book with a picture of a hen in it. She 
pointed to the right picture and wrote “A hen sat.” 
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March 26.—At present the evening lessons are being 
reviewed, that Edith may have time to learn a few new 
verbs and have practice in copying them on the black- 
board. 

By this time she should write her lesson without read- 
ing it over. This morning she did try to do this, but 
the paper was taken away, so she had to write a little 
differently. However, she was encouraged in originality, 
The lesson read : 


I read. 

A pig fell. 
Golding jumped. 
A bird slept. 
Miller stood. 


Edith seemed not to have studied it thoroughly, so 
had to throw herself on her own resources and wrote the 
following : 


I read. 

Golding fell. 
A bird slept. 
Miller stood. 


The new verbs are danced, bowed, and sewed. Edith 
copied them surprisingly well (it used to require a long 
time to copy a word correctly). She is able now to write 
each verb from memory after copying it only once or 
twice. For example, ‘“ A boy danced” and other sen- 
tences would be written for her. Then proper names and 
personal pronouns (you and [) were used for subjects. 
“Golding sewed.” bowed.” Miller danced.” “You 
bowed,” etc. Edith did all this well and with little or no 
hesitation. 

Nore.—A child whose mental condition is so far below 
normal should not be forced unduly—nothing is gained 
by hurry. Practice and patience are the vhief essentials 
to success. One thing at a time and that done well is an 
old adage that certainly applies well in a case of this kind. 
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When the child has learned several verbs the teacher 
may give him two new verbs or more at a time only to 
copy. After copying them several times, drilling on one 
verb until it is without errors, it would be a good plan to 
have the child write them from memory. This is one of 
the best ways to cultivate the memory. Then-much less 
time will be required when drill in the new verbs begins. 
The result will be seen below. 

On the board were placed many words: ‘ Miller, 
Young, sewed, bowed, danced, you, I, Golding, Webb.” 
Edith was not familiar with all the words. But she was 
left to herself to copy all of them, and this she did ina 
surprisingly short time. Her teacher did not stand beside 
her, but seemed to all appearances to be unconscious of 
her presence. The child went ahead, never stopping 
until finished. Next came the usually trying ordeal of 
teaching the meanings of the verbs and a very pleasant 
one it proved itself. 

The first verb selected was danced, and it was illus- 
trated by means of the picture book. Edith and Louise 
were taken together and given the sentence, “ A boy 
danced.” They looked at the pictures, danced around — 
gaily, and before going to the board Edith spelled the 
sentence. At no time did she show the least hesitation 
or confusion, but wrote very deliberately “A _ girl 
danced.”. They next wrote, and Edith continued to be 
cool and collected until they wrote “A man danced,” 
when she stopped to make sure of “ man,” but quickly 
resumed her work. One more sentence, “A woman 
danced,” and all the work was erased. Edith was told 
to dance and afterwards motioned to the board. She 
started to make A, but when told she herself danced, 
wrote, “I danced.” Then she watched Louise dance. 
It amused her extremely, and she ran to her board mak- 
ing Louise’s sign, and wrote the name she has always 
used, “Golding.” She left out the x, but when corrected 
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took it as a matter of course. When Mr. Kiesel danced 
she wrote very quickly, “You danced.” - When she had 
finished she was about to erase “ You” to write it better. 
This she was not allowed to do, for erasing only wastes 
time and tends to promote inaccuracy. Suddenly her 
teacher went back to the pictures, calling their attention 
to a dog in the act of dancing. Edith laughed aloud 
and wrote correctly ““A dog danced.” The teacher then 
took a rubber baby, dressed it in a handkerchief, and 
danced it up and down. Edith kept time with her head 
murmuring “ baby,” “baby,” but wrote “ boy,” signing at 
the same time that she did not know it. She was shown 
a picture with the written word and then wrote correctly. 

Murch 31.—The evening lesson for last night was: “A 
boy danced. Agirldanced. I danced. Golding danced.” 
Edith prepared her lesson very well indeed. If she for- 
got anything she would stop a minute to think and then 
write correctly. 

The object of our class lesson was to teach new verbs. 
The first one was sewed. Edith and Louise were each 
given a tablet and pencil upon which they first wrote 
their names. Then they were shown cloth, needle, and 
thread, and the action was performed. They watched 
carefully, and often seeing the verb upon the board each 
wrote, “ You sewed.” It will be noticed that paper was 
used for one lesson. This was done purposely, so that 
they might become familiar with the pencil as well as the 
crayon. Louise took the needle, thread, and_ piece of 
paper to show her handiwork, and Edith, after looking 
inquiringly around, started to write “Golding,” but Louise 
interrupted her and thus threw her off the track. Edith 
soon regained her composure and wrote correctly. I took 
the material and began to sew. Louise wrote at once “A 
woman sewed ;” Edith was slower; she first made my sign, 
then the sign for gi7/, but wrote man. When her teacher 
shook his head at her work she made a gesture as if to 
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say “ How stupid of me!” (which she has done before), 
and then wrote ““A woman sewed.” The rubber man was 
then made to do some work, which was correctly described 
by both children, after which Edith sewed and wrote, 
although very slowly, “ I sewed.” 

Heretofore copies of the evening lessons have been 
made for the children, but to-day they must do it for 
themselves. Louise copied directly from the board, but 
Edith copied from the tablet. Everything is done that 
will help Edith to think and work for herself, from which 
she will derive more pleasure than she could have from 
having everything done for her. After the copying was 
finished the sentences were reviewed, to make sure that 
each child understood what she was going to study, and 
each word was also carefully spelled upon the fingers first 
from the board, afterwards from memory. “A girl sewed. 
A woman sewed. Miller sewed. Webb sewed.” 

April 1.—For a long time there has been noticed a 
very strong and growing desire on Edith’s part to be con- 
tinually erasing. This fault, together with the fact that 
she does not as a rule work rapidly, caused her teacher 
to devise a simple scheme to remedy it if possible. A 
list of nearly all the nouns we have had was placed on the 
board. Edith was set to copying them on paper. She 
was made to understand that she must not erase or rewrite. 
When she came to “Edith” she was much opposed to 
writing it, but wanted to write “I.” Asa whole, her work 
was good. The words of our list were selected so that 
they might be used in teaching the new verb “ bowed.” 
Edith will now be perfectly familiar with her words, and 
should find no trouble in spelling the nouns of her lesson off- 
hand. The verb was written onthe board, and the lesson 
began by asking what it meant. Naturally, the children’s 
faces expressed complete ignorance but certainly not in- 
difference. They seemed anxious to know more, so they 
were ushered over to the old stand by the scrap-book 
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and shown many pictures of men, women, and children 
bowing. Each child bowed as gracefully as possible, and 
when the first word in the list was pointed out wrote “ A 
girl bowed,” and continued to form these little sentences 
until the list was exhausted. Edith’s work, as usual, was 
sometimes painfully slow, but such a lesson as this, ia 
which many words confront her at once, will be a great 
help toward attaining a certain degree of rapidity. 
Lesson for this evening : 


Joseph bowed. 
You bowed. 

A man bowed. 
A baby bowed. 


Three examinations are held during the school term, 
the first before Christmas, the second before Easter, and 
the third in June. 

Edith’s examination before Christmas was rather me- 
chanical, consisting of simple sentences written from 
pictures with only one verb, ‘‘ran.” At this time (Easter) 
there could still not much be expected of her. She made 
simple original sentences without pictures, formed from 
the fifteen verbs which she now knew. She wrote the 
article “a” and the first letters of proper nouns with 
small letters. But she had to rely entirely on her own 
judgment in all her work as no help was allowed her. 
She took subjects for the verbs entirely from her own 
memory. The encouraging features of her work were 
that she tried to do her best and kept her mind on the 
work from begining to end, notwithstanding she was using 
lined foolscap, which ske was not used to, and the un- 
avoidable noises made by the others. 

This examination certainly proves that her power of 
retention is developing. It would not have caused those 
who know her much surprise had she forgotten every- 
thing that she had learned. 
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Everyone knows children do not always do as good 
work. at examinations as during the usual routine of 
school work, yet Edith knew what she was about and 
stood the test pretty well. 

April 8.—The lesson to-day began with the attempt to 
make the letter H. First many of the letters were written 
on the board with a slate pencil for Edith to trace. She 
began work in a good humor and succeeded pretty well. 
The object in teaching the letters of this lesson is of a 
preparatory nature. She must become familiar with the 
pronouns He and She so that she will soon be able to 
write short stories, as: A boy stood. Herav. Hefell. A 
girl sat. She ran. She fell, etc. 

New verbs and nouns and proper nouns are given with 
the ones that are easiest for her. These are selected for 
a rapid'writing lesson. It also improves her vocabulary 
and penmanship. She made a splendid S. Now there 
were verbs put on the board for her to copy. This also 
was well done. She wrote boldly and did not take her 
hand from the board as much as usual, but made more 
continuous strokes. The following was written : 


A boy played. 
I played. 

John played. 
A girl hopped. 
John hopped. 


She was then taught the meaning of the two new verbs 
as we have described the teaching of other verbs. 

April 16.—The object of to-day’s lesson was to teach 
pronouns and to introduce the idea of little stories, some 
without what might be called a. climax, but leading later 
to narratives of a more exciting character, in which per- 
haps “A little boy walked. Heran. He fell.” 

First Edith stood, then sat and read, Louise doing the 
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same. Each child wrote “I stood, I sat, I read,” and 
erased, went through the same performance, and wrote 
again, in order to become familiar with “1” and the form 
of writing. The teacher did the same, and the children 
wrote “ You,” ete. After this they wrote again to make 
sure of “ You,” and did the same a third time. 


Conclusion. 


Teaching Edith to write short stories will be simply re- 
peating the dull process gone over in teaching her letters 
and sentences. It will require exhaustive labor to bring 
her through the different steps and grades and give her a 
clear comprehension of what is required of her. 

As yet it is too soon to judge of her future, but her age 
is the chief disadvantage under which she labors. On 
the other hand there is reason to hope for fair progress 
as she has three great advantages, namely, hearing, health, 
and perseverance. 

If there are any who think she should have accomplished 
more in two years than merely the writing of a few words 
and sentences, let them pause a moment and consider that 
it was not only two years of training that we gave her but 
that we had to work against fourteen years of non-training. 
She had lived fourteen years in the world, with good hear- 
ing, intelligent parents, brothers, and sisters, and other 
favorable environment, and yet she knew nothing when 
she came to school. 

The good that will come to her as a result of this train- 
ing we may never know, but let us not concern ourselves 
too much about results. It is not always one’s privilege 
to see the fruit-of his labor. It is with the true teacher 
as some one has said of the true author: “ He writes with 
the thought of reaching the hearts of his readers, giving 
them something of vital value, something that will broaden, 
sweeten, enrich, and beautify their lives, that will lead 
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them to the finding of the higher life, and with it the 
higher powers and the higher joys.” When we teach 
with that thought the “ results” will take care of them- 


selves. 
THEODORE A. KIESEL, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


THE WISCONSIN ROUND-TABLE. 


Miss Frances Wertrstetn, Chairman of the Deaf School 
Section of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, had the 
pleasure of welcoming in her beautiful new school the 
large gathering of teachers of the Wisconsin day-schools 
for the deaf, and others interested in the work, who had 
assembled to attend the third Round-Table meeting of 
the Section at the Milwaukee Day-School for the Deaf on 


the afternoon of December 30, 1903. The little rooms 
of the school presented a holiday appearance in the 
wealth of flowers and the display of pictures and the 
handiwork of the pupils. The fact that the newly-elected 
President of the State ‘Teachers’ Association, Mr. E. W. 
Walker, Superintendent of the State School for the Deaf at 
Delavan, was to speak at the meeting, no doubt accounted 
for the attendance of a large number of public school 
teachers of the State. 

Miss Wettstein introduced Miss Etsie STEINnKE, of the 
Delavan School, as the first speaker. Miss Steinke spoke 
on the auricular work carried on by her at the State 
School during the past semester. She said that many of 
the semi-deaf or partially deaf children in our institutions, 
while being too deaf to be taught in the public schools, 
possessed too much hearing to be wasted under the 
ordinary methods employed in schools for the deaf, and 
predicted the establishment in the future of intermediary 
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schools for the semi-deaf, as she thought present methods 
for their education did not suffice. They require special 
methods as near as possible to the normal, utilizing the 
dormant sense of hearing as an auxiliary in their educa- 
tion. In the same way that different parts of the body 
are developed by systematic exercise, the defective 
auditory nerve may be developed by intelligent and per- 
sistent training. The children take great pleasure in the 
work, and by their spontaneous talk give evidence of their 
appreciation of the boon they possess in their hearing. 

A class of five pupils was produced to illustrate the 
work by the repetition of words and sentences. 

Miss Mary E. McCowen, Supervising Principal of the 
Chicago Day-Schools for the Deaf, was the next speaker, 
taking for her subject, “ Dramatization as an Educational 
Factor.” 

By way of introduction, Miss McCowen said that while 
she did not regard dramatization as all-important, it had 
been much neglected hitherto. Judiciously used it cer- 
tainly would stimulate mental and moral growth. She 
said in part: “All education is growth in some direction. 
All growth in man is development through self-activity. 
In childhood this activity in the early stages may be 
simply the random instinctive movements of the babe, 
which are necessary for the proper development of the 
body, or the response to sense stimuli, which lead more 
directly to the cultivation of intelligence through the ex- 
ercise of the senses of sight, hearing, taste, touch, and 
smell. The normal child passes through well-defined 
stages of activity in many directions, the transitions from 
one stage to another being so gradual as usually to attract 
little attention. 

* By all educators play is now recognized as the avenue 
through which the child becomes acquainted with his 
environment. Since the impulse for self-expression is 
instinctive and imperative, and the child can only com- 
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municate what he really possesses until he has learned to 
dissemble, his free play must mirror his understanding of 
the world about him, or, at least, his interest in it. 

“In enumerating the characteristics of plays or games, 
we find they easily fall into the following groups or classes, 
and all embody in varying degrees development through 
freedom, self-activity, self-expression, and dramatic re- 
production. We have, then, intuitive plays, or those in 
which the child is busy discovering himself and his pow- 
ers; representative plays, or those in which the child 
alone, or with companions, reproduces the life by which 
he is surrounded and, later, imaginary or ideal life; racial 
plays, or those in which the child reproduces the prehis- 
toric experience of mankind, and traditional plays, which 
reflect the social conditions of the eras from which they 
were handed down. 

“ Froebel was the first to recognize the educative value 
of play. In formulating his philosophy of the kinder- 
garten, he based his methods upon nature’s laws as he 
observed them in operation in the evolution of the little 
child from a stage of unconscious involuntary movement 
to one of conscious self-directed action. He not only 
recognized the necessity for play in the economy of na- 
ture, but also the advantage of its proper direction with 
children, and incorporated both as necessary factors in 
his plan of education, and the progressive kindergarten 
of to-day makes free use of organized directed play in 
dramatic reproduction of the past, and also of the new 
and vital experiences of our own life and times. The ele- 
mentary school, reaching out for helpful suggestions, has 
learned much from the kindergarten, and early appro- 
priated its occupations, too often, it is true, without a 
knowledge of the underlying principles, when it becomes 
mere ‘ busy-work.’ While adopting to some extent the 
kindergarten thought of freedom and of growth through 
self-activity, it has not fully realized, if at all, the real 
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significance of the play or dramatic instinct as an educa- 
tive power.” 

Miss McCowen said further that in the reading exercises 
of our public schools children too often do not under- 
stand what they read, whereas if the thought were acted 
its meaning would at once be clear. She thought that 
literature would mean more to children who had acted out 
nursery rhyme, fairy story, nature myth, and history, and 
regarded it of vital help to the deaf since they lack that 
medium of expression which does most to awaken intelli- 
gence. 

By a careful adaptation of kindergarten games and 
plays the child should be led onward in his understanding 
of life, the natural phenomena of time, the change of sea- 
sons, climate, the geography of his environment, and ac- 
quired skill of hand in the manipulation of different 
materials used, such as paper, cardboard, cloth, leather, 
tin, wood, etc. Blackboard drawing here becomes of 
great service and gives the child a foundation for later art 
work. 

It is also a valuable auxiliary in testing the cbild’s un- 
derstanding of language. It leads to much exchange of 
opivion and research among bocks of reference, and gives 
the pupil a thorough understanding of language and a 
wide acquaintance with history, literature, geography, and 
science, cultivating at the same time grace and freedom of 
bodily expression. 

The clever presentation of a Christmas play and the 
story of Hiawatha by children of the McCowen School for 
the Deaf, in charge of Miss Cornetia BinaHam, demon- 
strated the pleasure and profit gained by dramatization as 
outlined by Miss McCowen in her scholarly paper. 

The next paper on the programme was: “ Impressions of 
a Year’s Connection with the State School for the Deaf 
at Delavan,” by Mr. E. W. Wa.ker, Superintendent of 
that School. Mr. Walker was for years the Institute Con- 
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ductor for the State Normal School at West Superior, 
Wisconsin, and is a close observer and student of educa- 
tional problems; his remarks were therefore anticipated 
with great interest. In speaking of the relations between 
the day-school and the State Institution, Mr. Walker stated 
that there are, and always will be, points of honest and 
sincere difference because there is much of valid argu- 
ment on both sides. He said that the same was true re- 
garding the different methods of teaching the deaf. There 
are many types of deaf persons to be taught, but when 
one attempts to build up an educational system with only 
one type in mind, he is apt to conclude that he has solved 


the entire problem. The day-schools, as now conducted 
in Wisconsin, are oral schools. Seven-tenths of the 
classes in the State School are oral classes. Therefore 
the day-schools and the Institution do not differ very 
widely on this point, the difference being one of name 
more than of reality. While the Institution people be- 


lieve that signs are a natural means of expression for deaf 
children, the day-school teachers do not; no final good 
for the children is however dependent upon this agree- 
ment. The speaker had been told by those who had 
visited the day-schools that children there use signs 
among themselves. The pupils who come from the day- 
schools to the State School certainly are familiar with 
signs when they come, but this is not a great thing in the 
controversy either way. Such adjustments will not be 
worked out by us as teachers, but in spite of us. Coming 
directly from public and normal school work, ignorant of 
the prejudices engendered by an early controversy on 
methods, he regarded the points of difference between the 
two wings of the educational system of deaf schools of 
Wisconsin as very trivial. 

There is a common ground on which we may all stand. 
Each one of us may strive to make the particular part of 
the system in which he works, or the particular methods 
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he uses, the very best they can possibly be made. Then 
we shall be doing more and more for the deaf boys and 
girls in this State. We shall think less of neutralizing 
the work of some one else and more and more about the 
value and excellence of our own work. Let us be con- 
structive rather than destructive. On this platform we 
may all stand. 

Mr. Walker urged the separation of the semi-deaf 
pupils from the totally deaf in order to give the former 
auricular training and provide a more rapid means of 
education. He thought that about 15 per cent. of the 
pupils could be taught in this way and many restored to 
schools for the hearing for their instruction. 

As many deaf can never acquire speech distinct enough 
to be of much service to them, he thought lip-reading 
rather than articulation should be the test for successful 
oral work. 

Speaking of the value of industrial training, Mr. 
Walker said that a school that gives a literary education 
to a deaf child, and casts him forth a graduate without 
industrial anchorage, has been of doubtful service to him. 

Mrs. Berrie B. Spencer, of the Milwaukee Day-School 
for the Deaf, followed with an excellent paper on “ How 
to Interest Pupils in Reading.” She would begin the 
development of the reading habit with the very smallest 
pupils by having them make books preserving all words 
and sentences learned. In the intermediate grades 
journals and compositions with pictures to illustrate 
should be thus kept. In their library reading they 


should be encouraged to keep a record of the books 
read and offered prizes for the best reviews during the 
month. It would be well to choose an author for the 


month and have the puvils throughout the grades make 
a study of the author chosen,'little children learning 
names and quotations while the older ones write biograph- 
ical sketches, quotations, and poems learned and selec- 
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tions read. By a course of reading thus arranged such 
interest may be aroused as to give the pupils an apprecia- 
tion of the thought and even the style of the author. 

Mr. C. E. Parzer, of the Milwaukee Normal School, 
gave a story-telling exercise with six advanced pupils of 
the Milwaukee Day-School, relating to them the story of 
the fox and the grapes. 

Mr, W. D. Parker, formerly State Inspector of Schools 
for the Deaf, but now in charge of the Wisconsin School 
Exhibit for the World’s Fair in St. Louis, offered some 
suggestions regarding exhibits for the Exposition. 

Miss Anna E. Scuarrer, State Inspector of Schools 
for the Deaf, was elected Chairman of next year’s Round- 
Table meeting. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the visitors were 
tendered a reception in honor of Miss McCowen and 
Miss Bingham, refreshments being served by teachers 
and pupils of the Milwaukee Day-School. 


PAUL LANGE, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE SIXTH CONGRESS OF GERMAN INSTRUC- 
TORS OF THE DEAF.* 


THE Sixth Triennial Congress of German Teachers of 
the Deaf was held last year at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Sep- 
tember 28 to October 1, 1903. It was a large gathering, 
owing no doubt to the central location and the high 
reputation of the Frankfort school. All of the German 
provinces but Hessen were represented. 

Among the many visitors from abroad there were 
delegates from Austria- Switzerland, Luxemburg, 


‘*Abridged from the in Deutech- 
land for October and November, 1903. 
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Russia, and America, most of whom were former pupils 
of Mr. Vatter, the Director of the Frankfort school. 
America was represented by Mr. John Hitz, Superinten- 
dent of the Volta Bureau. The Prussian Ministry of 
Education sent Dr. Waetzold of Berlin and Dr. Otto of 
Kassel, while Wiirtemberg and Baden were represented 
by Dr. Wahl and Dr. Waag, respectively. 

In the afternoon preceding the opening session, the 
Prussian and Wiirtemberg teachers held separate con- 
ventions, at which questions of interest to their respec- 
tive organizations were discussed. 

The meetings of the Congress were held in Alemannia 
Hall. The address of welcome was given by Mr. Varrer. 
He said that former Congresses had devoted considerable 
attention to the solution of questions of organization and 
metheds. He hoped that during the present meeting 
more attention would be paid to practical instruction, 
and announced that he would give the visitors an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the work in his school. ‘ 

Mr. Watruer, Director of the Royal Institution at 
Berlin and chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Congress, responding for the visitors, expressed his satis- 
faction at the harmony and good feeling now prevailing 
among the German teachers who had assembled at the 
workshop of the master of deaf-mute instruction for the 
purpose of observing his methods. Speaking of new 
methods, as auricular instruction and writing, he thought 
that real progress had been made only in the separation 
of the deaf according to their capabilities. He empha- 
sized the importance of proper training for the work and 
expressed his gratification that the Frankfort school was 
to establish a normal department for teachers of the deaf. 

Mr. VatTrTer was elected President of the Congress. 

A part of the first morning’s session was devoted to an 
exhibition of Mr. Vatter’s methods of instruction with 
different classes ; the exhibition impressed the visitors 
with his wonderful talent for teaching. 
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Mr. Orro Danaer, Director of the Institution at Emden, 
had been assigned the topic, “The Education of the 
Deaf for Citizenship.” He said that the object of our 
schools for the deaf was to make self-supporting citizens 
of them and to train them for the life beyond. 

He thought that this was impossible in the short time 
that they are at school; that it was therefore the duty of 
the school authorities to aid the deaf after the comple- 
tion of their studies by looking after their industrial 
training, by providing for the pastoral care of the adult 
deaf, and by advising and assisting them in all the walks 
of life. 

In the discussion following, Mr. WEnpE, Director of the 
Liegnitz Institution, said that the deaf have great difticulty 
in becoming self-supporting; this he attributed to the 
present overfilled course of instruction. 

Mr. Zieaier, Director of the Wilhelmsdorf Institution, 
would have the deaf remain in the family wherever 
possible. 

Mr. Scnumann, of Leipzig, thought that the deaf who 
flocked into the larger cities should be prepared to 
obtain employment in factories. 

Mr. Kartu, of Breslau, regarded it as the duty of the 
teachers to assist the deaf in securing employment and 
building homes. 

Mr. Srreicu, of Gmiind, and Mr. Sawauiscu, of Elber- 
feld, related how their respective provinces looked after 
the interests of the adult deaf. 

After some further discussion a resolution was adopted 
by the Congress concurring in the views expressed by 
Mr. Danger. 

On the second day’s session Dr. Scaumann, of Leipzig, 
read a paper on “The Scientific Training of Teachers of 
the Deaf.” Dr. Schumann would raise the standard of 
teachers by requiring a more extended course of prepara- 
tion in connection with some university. Besides a 
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thorough knowledge of phonetics, the organs of speech 
and their functions, he advocated the study of pedagogics 
and psychology, the latter in its branches of child study, 
psychopathology and the psychology of speech. The 
knowledge of foreign languages (Latin and French, Latin 
and English, or English and French) was essential for 
the study of the literature of the profession. He there- 
fore favored the establishment of a government seminary 
in a university town having a school for the deaf, in 
which the normal student should spend at least one year 
of the three years’ course of instruction. 

Dr. Waac, of Baden, approved of the suggestion of 
university training for teachers and hoped that with the 
growth of the Heidelberg school for the deaf a normal 
course could be established there. He thought that 
special attention should be given to phonetics and that 
medical training would be of value, but did not regard 
the plan of establishing a national seminary as feasible. 

Mr. Varrer agreed with Dr. Schumann in demanding 
higher training for teachers of the deaf, but insisted that 
practical training in the schoolroom was the most im- 
portant thing. 

A discussion on the question of foreign languages 
followed, some contending that the knowledge of one 
foreign language was sufficient, while others thought 
that the applicant should be permitted to take his exami- 
nation in languages within a certain period after taking 
his examination for a teacher’s certificate. 

It was decided to have Dr. Schumann’s address printed 
and submitted to the various provincial governments of 
Germany. 

Mr. GurzMann, Chairman of the Hill Monument Com- 
mittee, announced that the sum of 3,000 marks ($750.00) 
had been received, It was decided to hold the next 
Congress at Koenigsberg, Prussia. The present board 
of officers was re-elected by acclamation. 
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After passing a vote of thanks to the local committee 
and all who contributed to the success of the Congress 
the meeting adjourned sine die shortly after one o’clock. 
At four o’clock the doors of the Frankfort school were 
thrown open to the visitors. In the schoolrooms there 
was a display of lessons, drawings, and the handiwork of 
the pupils, which were greatly admired for their uniform 
excellence. 

In the evening a banquet was given the visitors at the 
hall, Director Vatter acting as toastmaster. 

On the following day about 70 visitors took a trip to 
the Niederwald and from there by boat down to St. 
Goar, returning the same evening. 


P. LANGE, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


PUPILS’ PARTIES AND SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 


THE social instinct draws people together everywhere. 
Children’s plays resemble the occupations of their elders. 
They plan and play with an energy that stops only when 
their bodies demand rest and sleep. They try to imitate 
almost everything that their eldersdo. They build houses, 
make mud pies, teach school, give parties, wash clothes, 
hold revival services, write letters, quarrel, fight, and kill. 
The earnestness with which they do this shows that the 
instincts of childhood do not differ greatly from the in- 
stincts of manhood. 

Play thus becomes the first period of apprenticeship in 
the life of the child. How, then, can anyone fail to take 
an interest in everything the child attempts to do? 

A recent inquiry among a number of boys of eight years 
of age and upward shows that the popular games among 
them are black-man, crack the whip, boxing, baseball, and 
football. The reason given was that “ it is such fun to 
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beat somebody.” In some cases the brutal nature creeps 
out, for we often hear such remarks as, “ It is such sport 
to see a fellow tumble over and hurt himself ;” ‘“ Some- 
times you can knock a fellow and black his eye ;” “If you 
watch you can knock the breath out of him.” 

Certain classes of plays have great effect upon the 
school work of the children. The range of a child’s plays 
should be wide enough to develop every side of his nature. 
The kindergarten is a school, even though its whole aim 
is to direct the play instinct of the child, and therefore it 
fails in retaining the most essential element of all play— 
freedom. 

What the children play is no more important than how 
they play. To gain the most good, plays should succeed 
each other in the order best adapted to the child’s needs. 
A child may entertain himself day after day with the same 
game, but he gets little good out of it after a few repeti- 
tions. 

Children should be taught how to play with the same 
care that they are taught how to work. If led properly, 
they learn a thousand things that become a valuable part 
of their mental and physical being. A child can learn 
facts in playing “Authors” that will stay by him better 
than if he learned them from books. 

Naturally the child is a despot. He knows that he is 
to rule, and often thinks he is to rule others rather than 
himself. Few small children can play long together with- 
out quarreling. One of them may yield to the other for 
a while, but selfishness soon overpowers him and rebellion 
is the result. 

I think we can say that many pupils and adults serve 
others because they expect a service in return. 

All civilized people are governed by social customs. 
These include the proprieties of the street, the railway car, 
the church, the club, the parlor, and the dining-room. 

Few men who are lacking in good manners are success- 
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ful in business life. Emerson says that “ good manners 
rule the world.” 

The usefulness of good manners is often overlooked in 
the education of children. Mere politeness should not be 
mistaken for good manners. Politeness is simply the 
observance of external forms. Good manners are the 
generous expression of one’s self in friendliness to others. 
Politeness is more or less artificial; good manners are 
sympathetic. The former is put on when occasion de- 
mands it; the latter are so fully a part of the self that 
they are not easily cast aside. 

A selfish child may be polite, but not good-mannered. 
If we are not careful in teaching the child the forms of 
society, we may make him merely polite. 

Good manners are bred into children ; politeness is put 
on the outside of them. To know how to act in company 
is but a small part of good manners. It is just as impor- 
tant to know how to act in the home and in the associa- 
tions of every-day life. Children reared in homes where 
gvod manners are present are usually easy and self-pos- 
sessed in any company. They are not obliged to “ put 
on” when among strangers, and, therefore, are not embar- 
rassed. 

Every child needs friendly advice concerning his actions 
toward others. There may be occasions when he needs 
to be reminded that he is selfish, thoughtless, disrespect- 
ful, or boisterous. There are certainly occasions when he 
needs to be shown how to be gentle, modest, and self- 
sacrificing, for this is the basis of good manners. 

Every child should be taught the simple matters of form 
in table etiquette, in entering and leaving the homes of 
others, in inviting or accepting the company of others, and 
in welcoming and entertaining guests. 

Good manners include grace in sitting, standing, walk- 
ing, talking, and gesture. These make up part of the 
social, as well as the physical, education of the child. 
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Some people go so far as to deny that the deaf have 
any memory, judgment, or reasoning power. Some of 
the writers of former centuries even place the deaf on the 
lowest step of humanity, and consider them little better 
than animals. Our modern writers have driven all these 
erroneous notions into oblivion, but still more might be 
done in this direction. In our days, when psychology is 
a question of absorbing interest, it becomes our duty to 
fathom more and more the stages in the mental develop- 
ment of our deaf children, and to encourage researches in 
this direction. 

For the deaf child, no less than for the hearing one, 
the days of infancy are full of sunny joyfulness. Their 
games, from the earliest attempts of the baby to handle 
and pull anything it gets hold of, to the more rational 
games of more advanced infancy, are full of deep meaning. 

Not only does the child by playing develop its physical 
strength, but it thereby also absorbs something of this 
world and learns to live in and with this world. 

Soon it begins to feel at home, and from the pleasure 
of observing and imitating animal life there arises a love 
for nature which otherwise could not be gained. 

It is still more important for the deaf child playfully to 
learn to know human nature, and by imitating it in its 
different phases to obtain some insight into its deep sig- 
nificance. 

In playing the distinct individuality of each child begins 
to show itself. Here the independence of the one and 
the dependent nature of the other manifests itself. 

The very first games played with other pupils of the 
institution show to a certain extent the capacities of the 
deaf child in his relations to human society. Often dur- 
ing the first weeks or months at the institution the first 
chain binding him to human society is woven. Here he 
is enabled to show and develop his capacity for govern- 
ing, for resistance, bearing and forbearing. Here he also 
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learns for the first time to bend his will to others by obey- 
ing the rules of the game. He learns to execute these 
rules when playing papa, mamma, or teacher, and to ob- 
serve justice and honesty in the game. 

The games and pleasures of the deaf child are of far 
more importance for its future development than is gener- 
ally imagined. 

The institution is the home for the deaf child nine 
mouths in the year, and we should take as much interest 
in trying to have him appear well in society as though he 
were in our own family. The entertainments we give for 
the children should be conducted as though we were en- 
tertaining our own friends, or as though the children in 
our family were entertaining their little friends. The 
older children should be so educated in the forms of good 
society that they could go out into the world and enter 
society without any embarrassment. Of course, in order 
to train them in this way, we have to contain all this in 
ourselves. 

Innocent games and dancing are a great resource for 
the deaf, and they should be encouraged to become ex- 
pert in these. 

‘* Cherish this as sacred wit : 
‘ Laugh a little bit.’ 
Keep it with you, sample it ; 
‘ Laugh a little bit.’ 
Little ills will sure betide you, 
Fortune may not sit beside you, 
Men may mock and fame deride you, 


But you’ll mind them not a whit 
If you laugh a little bit.” 


PEARL COLE, 
Instructor in the Primary Oral Department 
of the Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Towa. 


MISTAKES OF MINE. 


A NOTED free-thinker numbered among his popular 
lectures one which he called “‘ Mistakes of Moses.” It is 
questioned by many able intellects whether'the lecturer 
was not more mistaken than Moses was ; but there is no 
mistake about these Mistakes of Mine. It is not the 
intention to give a topical review of all my mistakes, 
space being limited, but a few choice selections may not be 
without instructive value, for the same mistakes are made 
now that were made twenty-five years ago. Possibly the 
gentle (or merely tolerant) reader will inquire why such 
ancient history should be selected; why not something 
of more recent date? The reason is not hard to give: 
Distance lends enchantment to the view when we are 
gazing upon scenery; it lends disenchantment when we 
are viewing our blunders. Blunders of yesterday cannot 
be considered with unprejudiced eye by the blunderer. 
Possibly others can and do treat of them with imparti- 
ality, but if the performer is to be the critic himself, it is 
better that he select events of a somewhat remote date. 
He can then discuss his mistakes as if they were the 
misdeeds of another man—or woman ; for it will be con- 
ceded (by men) that even women sometimes make mis- 
takes. 

The year I began teaching all the new pupils in that 
institution were separated into classes according to their 
intelligence. There was one collection of incompetents 
resulting from this segregation that certainly gave but 
little promise of accomplishing anything in the way of 
intellectual effort. It was supposed at that time that 
the proper place for a new teacher was in charge of just 
such a class, ‘ where he could do no harm.” I think 
this was a mistake, but as it was none of mine I will not 


dwell on it. Among these pupils given into my charge 
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was one, Walter S., who had been in school a year or so 
already and he was installed as interpreter. Walter was 
greatly elated at this distinction, and before the morning 
was over he voluntarily extended his sphere of useful- 
ness so as to include a kindly oversight of my own com- 
position and spelling, pointing out where, in his opinion, 
improvement was possible and desirable. I was silly 
enough to resent his patronage and reduced him to the 
ranks forthwith. This tender solicitude of a teacher for 
his dignity is likely to act as a check on his usefulness. 
The more he thinks of it, the less he thinks of his class. 

Among my early convictions as a teacher was the 
necessity of exacting instant and unquestioning obedi- 
ence. If I told my pupils a thing they were to swallow 
it and attempt to assimilate it. Theirs not to reason 
why; theirs but to do, or [ got ruffled at once. Clifford 
D. was a daily source of annoyance to me by his extreme 
disinclination to perform certain tasks or to submit to 
certain simple forms of punishment. Among my early 
mistakes was the theory that it was a wholesome disci- 
pline to compel a pupil to do distasteful work, that is, 
work which was distasteful to the one to whom it was 
given. I do not remember just now what it was that 
Clifford objected to most strenuously, but we will say 
that he desired earnestly to write his daily lesson on the 
wall-slates, while I, in conformity with my mistaken 
notions, refused to permit that and insisted that he do as 
the other pupils did, write on his small slate. Such an 
arbitrary and unreasonable course can only result in dis- 
taste for all school work and dislike for the teacher, 
unless the pupil has been reduced to the state of an 
automaton. “Education” comes from a Latin word 
meaning “to lead out.” The process just referred to 
bears no resemblance to leading, surely. 

Clifford was given to rubbing the third finger of his 
left hand in his right hand, meanwhile gazing at me 
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sidewise and nodding his head in a deprecatory way. 
One day, for some misdemeanor or neglect of my direc- 
tions, I had told him to go and stand by my desk. I 
then passed on around the room, correcting slates, until 
I had completed the circuit, when I found Clifford stand- 
ing with reluctant feet where I had left him. I caught 
him by the shoulder and propelled him rapidly toward 
my desk, letting go of him after I had got him well 
started. To my amazement and terror he toppled over 
like a ten-pin and his head struck a corner of the desk 
which cut a gash just above his forehead. The blood 
streamed over his face and I felt more like a detected 
murderer than | ever felt before or have since. The 
nurse found that the cut was easily closed with some 
court-plaster, and my concern respecting the illustrations 
in the morning papers abated somewhat. I had tried 
hard to make Clifford understand that it was all aun 
accident, but he evidently feared that it was to be a 
regular part of the daily programme, for next morning he 
was missing from his place. I sent John W. to look for 
him and presently he was dragged in, his cries of terror 
making me as miserable as his fear of me made him. I 
quieted him and after that he had no reason to feel any 
apprehension as to my treatment of him. In fact, he 
became my devoted attendant, following me about the 
playground, rubbing his third finger, nodding his head 
vigorously, and assuring me that he was “ good,” until 
the other boys good-humoredly called him my monkey. 

Prominent among my pupils, both by reason of their 
size and their stupidity, were Martha and John F. One 
day I made a correction on John’s slate that did not 
meet with his approval. He studied the matter for a 
moment and then expressed to the class his conviction 
that I was a lineal descendant of Ananias, though he saw 
fit to put it more plainly. I had all of the new teacher's 
antipathy for this idiosyncrasy of deaf children, so I 
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descended on John and smote him hip and thigh. About 
the second smite my hand was arrested and my attention 
diverted by a roar from Martha; she was headed my 
way and was making good time. I really do not know 
what I should have done if she had carried out her 
original purpose, which was manifestly to lay violent 
hands on me, but when she saw that 1 had dropped all 
thought of John, she subsided. Had she come on, I 
think I should have run, dignity or no dignity. 

Melville C. was a bullet-headed young scapegrace 
whose chief delight was to carry on a monologue in signs 
respecting the awful depravity and general unworthiness 
of Clifford. All this would be done with angelic counte- 
nance and without looking at the object of his remarks 
at all, but said object was seated where he could not 
avoid seeing Melville’s soliloquy, and the spectacle would 
excite him to such a pitch that he would fairly dance 
and howl] with rage. It was some time before I found 
out what was the matter, but when I did I learned along 
with it that a very seraphic countenance may sometimes 
conceal a good deal of mischief. 

Terence O. was a squint-eyed little Irish lad who had 
a habit of stamping his foot, shaking his head angrily, 
and uttering a kind of snarl not unlike that of a savage 
cur. For a good while I had a suspicion that these 
demonstrations were directed at me and were intended 
to express Terence’s opinion of me. I remember remon- 
strating with him sharply, but I do not remember that I 
ever punished him in any way and I hope [ did not, for 
I afterward found out that the poor fellow was simply 
vexed with his defective eyes. His efforts to write, and 
possibly the crayon-dust, caused his eyes to run and 
irritated the lids so that he was in constant distress. 
Another pupil of this strangely assorted class was a 
studious and to my mind promising girl, whose clear and 
graceful manual spelling and neat handwriting were 
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a source of delight and pride tome. Of all the pupils 
in that first class of mine she is the only one that I can 
recall as having given any evidence of development 
intellectually, and yet she was afterward sent to the 
insane asylum. From this it may be judged what the 
rest of the class were, and I submit that it was hardly 
fair to children, thus doubly handicapped already, to add 
to their afflictions a teacher without experience. Still, as 
I say, that was not my mistake; I would quite willingly 
have taken charge of a brighter class, and indeed I was 
thus “ promoted ” the following year. 

Since that time many classes have come to me, and I 
ean recall plenty of other “ mistakes” made from time to 
time. [remember one just now that perhaps is as good 
as any other to close with: I had had a set of wooden 
measures made in the carpenter shop in cubical form to 
facilitate measurement and comparison—a bushel, a peck, 
and a quart measure, also a cubic foot. One day I 
gave the class a question involving comparison of the 
bushel and the cubic foot. I had already marked off 
spaces, in chalk, on the sides of the cubes, showing how 
a bushel equals about five-fourths of a cubic foot; and I 
had impressed on them, as I thought distinctly, that as a 
matter of convenience they could simply take four-fifths 
of any number of cubic feet as representing the number 
of bushels the space would contain, or that five-fourths 
of a given number of bushels would give, approximately, 
the number of cubic feet. The question was, “ How 
many bushels would this room contain?” They already 
knew the dimensions of the room. I hastily worked out 
the problem and then passed around glancing at their 
work. “ Mistake,” “ mistake,” “mistake.” 

There was only one pupil whose answer agreed with 
mine. I was discouraged. I had made the thing so 
clear, as it seemed to me, that the only explanation of 
their unsatisfactory showing was indifference, lack of 
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attention, general unfitness for anything involving brain- 
work. To add to my displeasure, I detected one lad 
craning his neck to “copy” from the boy whose answer 
agreed with mine. This was the last straw. I secured 
the attention of the class and turned on the oratory : 
What was the use of the State paying out money for the 
education of such indifferent pupils ? What was the use 
of the teacher spending time and energy in the prepara- 
tion and elucidation of problems if the pupils made no 
exertion themselves to profit by it? There were the 
boxes right before their eyes ; what possible excuse could 
there be for making an error? Did they expect to have 
a clerk accompany them through life to do all such work 
for them ? 

Meanwhile one of the boys had been pegging away at 
the example, using the exact dimensions of a bushel 
(2,150.42 cubic inches) with the result that he got about 
the same answer as the one that had been scorned by 
me, and this time he felt more certain of his method. I 
condescended to look over his paper; it had every 
appearance of being correct. Then I looked at the 
boxes. I had got them mixed! The one boy whom I 
had praised for his accuracy and carefulness—that boy 
and I were in a hopeless minority ; we also enjoyed the 
distinction of being the only ones in the class who had 
made a mistake. It was really rather embarrassing. I 
almost repented of some things I had just been pro- 
claiming with much earnestness. They seamed to take 
on a most obnoxiously personal tinge. What further 
remarks I made were of a less positive and fervid nature. 

But the class took the matter calmly. Asa rule the 
deaf child accepts the philosophy of the old lady who 
whipped her grandchild unjustly, and on discovering her 
error said, “ Well, no matter. You never get a lick 
amiss. If you don’t deserve it now, there are plenty of 


times when you do and escape.” 
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I have in various ways repeated this last-mentioned 
mistake of mine so often that I begin to despair of reform, 
but as | am the chief sufferer each time it is repeated, it 
is perhaps « more pardonable variety of error than some 
of the others. 

POMPANO. 


THE TRAINING OF A CONGENITALLY DEAF- 
BLIND CHILD. 


[Mr. William Wade sends us an extract from a letter to him, written by 
the teacher of a congenitally deaf child who became blind in early in- 
fancy. It was not written with any thought of its appearing in print, but 
it supplements so well Mrs. Barrett’s article in the present number of the 
Annals that the consent of the writer to its publication has been ob- 
tained, and she has also been persuaded to preface it with a brief sketch 
of the child’s previous history. The extract from the letter begins with 
the words, *‘ ‘Ah yes!’ you will say, ‘I know all about it; you kept your 
pupil all summer.’”—E, A. F.] 


Maud Rainey Scott was placed in my charge November 
5, 1902. She was then seven years old and had been 
under instruction two years, although there had been a 
number of serious interruptions to her work during that 
time. 


She was born deaf and lost her sight soon after birth, 
She has since sustained the loss of both eyes. 

When her first teacher, Miss Janie Watkins, took charge 
of her, she was unable to walk or even stand alone, and 
had hardly known a well day since her birth. Her habits 
were those of a baby, and her mental development barely 
equal to that of a normal child six months old. She had 
lain in a cradle for nearly six years, sleeping by day and 
eating and wildly rocking herself through the night. 

She had been fed almost entirely on milk, as she refused 
everything else. Food and drink were her only wants 
and she obtained the object of her desire by crying, 
screaming, and kicking, 
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She played almost constantly with ber fingers but took 
no notice of any object that might be placed in her hands 
or lap. In general she was about as responsive as a new- 
born babe. 

After two years of faithful, earnest, loving work as 
Maud’s teacher, Miss Watkins resigned her position to 
prepare herself for foreign missionary work. It was a 
hard trial for the little one who had grown so attached to 
her. 

Maud was then temporarily placed in charge of another 
teacher who cared for her until I took her, November 5, 
1902. 

During those two years she had learned to walk, though 
with halting steps; she could feed herself, though not 
neatly, if the food were pushed on her spoon; she could 
take off her clothes when unfastened, pick them up and 
put them in a chair, but needed considerable urging ; she 
could string her kindergarten beads by herself, though 
slowly; she used a number of words and sentences but 
spelled nothing independently. 

She had improved in many ways and had daily given 
evidences of mental development which, though clear to 
watchful eyes, can scarcely be set down in black and white. 

Since that time her progress has been steady and sure, 
though not rapid. She walks almost like a normal child 
and can go long distances without undue fatigue; she feeds 
herself entirely without assistance after the food is cut 
and put on her plate, and is very neat about it; she un- 
dresses herself and picks up her clothes easily and quickly; 
she does several kindergarten exercises easily and well ; 
she is using a number of words but has only three which 
are strictly speaking her own. Ido not regard a word 
as hers until she uses it of her own accord, wholly inde- 


pendent of me, and to gain a desired end. Water, food, 
and ded she uses in this way. 
She has a good, well-balanced mind, and a very strong 
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will, but is lazy and inert. In temperament she is highly 
nervous and sensitive ; in disposition, sweet and affection- 
ate. Her temper is naturally very quick, but her old pas- 
sionate outbreaks are of comparatively rare occurrence 
now. 

Although so little of her progress can be shown to the 
world, we feel that much has been done; that the founda- 
tions have been laid, and that good is sure to follow if 
we build carefully and are not too impatient for results 
that will show. 


“Ah, yes!” you will say, “I know all about it; you 
kept your pupil all summer.” Yes, [ did! and I speak 
almost defiantly when I say I know my winter’s work is 
not so hard as it would have been if I had not kept her. 
Maud is so strong-willed and so lazy that she needed and 
still needs to feel almost constantly a firm though gentle 
pressure. 

There was so much foundation work to be done with 
Maud. It was indeed an herculean task which Miss 
Watkins undertook when she took this child to train and 
teach who had lain in her cradle for six long years and 
exerted only her wi/// There was so much to be done! 
I wonder she knew where to begin. 

| decided soon after taking her that the first end to be 
sought was self-control. She had so little; she flew into 
such terrible passions at the slightest opposition, beating 
her head on the floor, on the iron bed, with her hands or 
anything she could lay hands on. She stubbornly resisted 
everything I did for her and with her for atime. In time 
she learned that she must yield to me. But she admitted 
no other authority. Then she learned to let others do for 
her when she felt it was sanctioned by my authority. But 
obedience was only a means to the desired end. Then 
occasionally would come a time when she made herself do 
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the things she ought, often slapping her own hands to 
help matters along. The habit grows stronger daily. 
Sometimes when crossed she will burst out into a passion- 
ate fit of weeping in the old way, then as suddenly stop, 
sit perfectly still with tightly clasped hands, then give 
herself a vigorous shake—mental, moral, and physical— 
begin to rock vigorously, scolding herself meanwhile, then 
stop and rock quietly with a happy smile on her face, the 
smile born of the “ triumph of principles.” 

One morning at table her accustomed dry toast, of 
which she is very fond, was missing. Not wishing to call 
attention to the matter I offered her “ Sally Lunn,” which 
she does not like a “little bit.” She laid it down and 
nudged me, giving me to understand that she did not 
want that. I gave it to her again. She held it in a dis- 
appointed way, then raised her fingers to my lips in a 
coaxing way. I gently put her hand down again. She 
sat irresolute a minute, then the great tears welled up into 
her eyes and rolled down over her cheeks. She made no 
sound but looked as if her poor little heart would break. 
To have to eat “Sally Lunn” when she had expected 
toast, and not to have me understand how hard it was, 
oh, it was more than she could bear! Poor little one! 
I drew her out of her chair, put my arms around her and 
made her understand that I did know how hard it was 
but wished her to eat it. She quickly choked back the 
tears, slipped back into her chair of her own accord, took 
up that “ Sally Lunn” and ate it as if she liked it, smil- 
ing pleasantly meanwhile. Who of us could do better 
than that? Give up our own way and do it so gently and 
sweetly that no one would know we were giving up. 

These things mean so much to me, so much more than 
a few words spelled on the fingers. Not that I do not 
appreciate the value of the latter. But first let us have 
a good broad foundation. Let us have a sound physical 
being. Let us have obedience and self-control, which is 
only obedience in a higher form. 
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I have been working on an exercise with Maud for one 
year. Yesterday she tried to do it herself. To-day she 
did it herself. The place was hardly big enough to hold 
me after that. 

You are appreciative,.but not even you have any con- 
ception what it means to teach a lazy and congenitally deaf- 
blind child. Did I not know I could overcome to a large 
extent that innate and acquired laziness I should almost 


despair. 
MINNIE E. MORRIS, 
Teacher of the Deaf-Blind in the Mississippi Institution, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


WHY METHODS FAIL.*. 


To assert the failure of any one method of educating 
the deaf, whether manual or oral, is a very simple feat, 
and has become almost a recognized and necessary for- 
mula of words in the mouths of the advocates of either 
method. As the results of either method cannot be ex- 
actly represented in statistics, it is quite as easy to prove 
the assertion as to make it, no matter against which 
method the charge is made. There can be no doubt that 
we find what we look for, and if we seek to demonstrate 
the failure of any method there is no dearth of facts and 
figures for our purpose. But the assertions of wholesale 
failure given as the results of such investigation exhibit so 
much bias on the part of many of those who make them 
that they are often altogether unreliable. 

Wholesale condemnation of any method does not indi- 
cate any adequately close reasoning or observation. 
Neither method is wholly incapable of producing credit- 
able results, for there are varying degrees of intelligence 
and condition among deaf children, some of which permit 
of excellent oral work, while others are most helped by 
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manual methods. The crux of the whole matter is how to 
decide the method most suitable to each ‘case. Both 
methods and their modifications have been designed to 
cultivate mental intelligence, and there is nothing antag- 
onistic to such development in either of them. In fact 
this is the purpose of their existence, for which their re- 
spective advocates continue them. 5; 

Each school of thought embraces an extreme element 
which cannot, or will not, believe that any good can ac- 
crue from the methods of the other; and each can bring 
forward such an array of facts and arguments as demon- 
strate conclusively, at least to themselves, their conten- 
tions. But, it must be said, the demonstration is not al- 
ways so convincing to moderate persons, who insist on the 
principle, “ The best for the child.” 

Blind opposition to the merits of either the oral or the 
manual method is sure to err, and the error would not 
much matter were it not that the penalty must be exacted 
by some sacrifice of benefit which should rightly belong 
to the child. Each method has its own proper field of 
service; and so long as it remains impossible to fit the 
child to the method so long will each be necessary. To 
exclude either the one or the other would be to weaken 
the already comparatively slender means we have of 
awakening and training the intelligence of the deaf, to cut 
off one of the two hands we possess for raising our pupils 
to intellectual independence—an act of educational folly, 
of intellectual murder to some of those whom it is the 
prime duty of our schools to nurture and develop. The 
unreasonable opposition of the one element to the tenets 
and work of the other exhibits to the world an unfortunate 
disagreement of ‘‘ doctors,” and when these fall out who 
shall decide? This disagreement is as regrettable as it is 
unreasonable, and does not do anything of a constructive 
nature to advance the education of the deaf. 

Why do methods fail? Each child has mental and 
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physical characteristics peculiar to himself, and these 
present problems which claim to be decided upon their 
merits, and not by any ready made solution of method or 
procedure, whether oral or otherwise. Consequently a 
pre-essential to success of any method is its correct ap- 
plication. But what constitutes success? The most com- 
plete intellectual development of which the faculties of 
the child are capable within the limits of his school 
period—not the mere ability to speak, to spell on the fin- 
gers a few mechanical sentences, or to sign a prayer or 
incident. Success is achieved when the child acquires the 
habit of thought and is competent to express his thoughts 
either by speech or finger spelling, both reducible to 
writing ; when he becomes an intelligible being to his fel- 
lows, and the barriers of his isolation from them are done 
away. And the actual degree of success must be largely 
dependent upon the mental, physical, and moral quality 
of the pupil, so that the term is always a relative one ; and 
what is accounted a good result in one case may be but a 
meagre one in another. 

Given a suitable selection as to the method, that is, 
when the natural faculties of the child appear likely to 
respond best to the method adopted for his instruction, it 
is yet possible to fail. And why? Because those re- 
sponsible for carrying out the principles and details of 
the method selected may not adequately understand these 
essential points, and thus while the child is instructed he 
may not be educated. He may be taught in dead words 
without such words possessing the key to his mind. Such 
failures can be produced extensively as the result, or want 
of result, of any method, and it is generally these cases 
which are brought forward to uphold the contentions of 
the extremists of both parties. But they do not neces- 
sarily prove the failure of the method itself so much as 
that of the exponents of the method. It is necessary for 
the general well-being of the deaf that this distinction 
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should be recognized. It pleads most eloquently for the 
importance of studying the peculiar educational necessities 
of the deaf by those who undertake the responsible duty 
of supplying these needs. It is as necessary for the suc- 
cess of the manual method as for that of the oral that the 
child be taught intelligently and skilfully. Shallow and 
unworthy ambitions, readily overtaken, often satisfy in- 
structors, but they never succeed. Mediocrity is not meri- 
torious, yet it contents many. Entertainment is not edu- 
cation, for to succeed the inner faculties of mind must be 
reached and drawn out. Educational work among hear- 
ing children shows corresponding failures to those pointed 
out in that for the deaf, and the failures are mainly due 
to the same causes, but are not outwardly so apparent 
in their case. 

And even if these two conditions—suitable selection of 
methods, and skilled teaching—be secured, there still re- 
mains the possibility of failure. We have often realized 
lamentable failure at this point. We have seen it in the 
cases of our brightest oral pupils, and we have grieved 
over it in those of our best equipped manually taught 
children. It is the failure of parents to assist the deaf 
child in the pursuit of knowledge after he leaves school. 
Parents, in our experience, rarely talk to their children ; 
they often cannot spell on their fingers, hence speech 
ceases, finger spelling ends, and language deteriorates. 
The child is driven back upon such signs as those about 
him understand. If he happen to have some knowledge 
of signing he may the more quickly adapt himself to his 
conditions, but the actual failure, educationally speaking, 
is equal and similar. The passage from finger spelling to 
signs is not naturally so striking or marked as that from 
speech to signs, but to the impartial mind the failure, so 
far as thought expression by language is concerned, is 
equally complete. 

At sixteen years of age the deaf child is only really 
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commencing his education, and to expect him to advance, 
or even hold his own, educationally, in a world wherein 
he is practically isolated, so far as interchange of language 
is concerned, is unreasonable and impossible of realiza- 
tion. What is a success at sixteen, becomes mediocrity 
or worse at twenty-six, and there is much truth in the 
assertions of failure, although there is little wisdom or 
discernment generally shown in the allocation of the re- 
sponsibility for such failure. There is no element of 
truth or justice in either side making a free gift of the 
monopoly of failure to the other. 

It is a sorry thought that the finishing touches to the 
work of our schools depend upon parents and others who 
have not the knowledge, and who generally take no steps 
to acquire it, of communicating in English with their off- 
spring. They depute their responsibilities to the schools, 
and do not often trouble themselves really to understand 
their children. In those places wherein an adult society 
exists the parental responsibility is transferred to the mis- 
sionary when the child leaves school, and many of these 
workers can give ample and distressing evidence of the 
supineness and culpable neglect shown by parents. That 
extreme section which casts the onus of failure upon the 
missionaries does not look closely enough into the matter. 
The missionaries have a very difficult work to carry on, 
and as compared with the parents they can only associate 
with the deaf a very few hours in the week. Their powers 
of custody over them are very limited, and it is unreason- 
able for them to be blamed for the intellectual and edu- 
cational failure of the deaf. They have to adapt them- 
selves to the conditions they find, and cannot, like teachers, 
who have the children with them night and day in insti- 
tutions, make their conditions largely as they would have 
them. And if a sign method of intercourse obtain under 
the parental roof—and one not composed of intelligent 
signs at that—what wonder is it that the deaf after six- 
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teen do not speak or spell on the fingers? The hearing 
world does not generally understand how to communicate 
with the deaf. It is a peculiar fact that even though a 
child be a good speech-reader the parents rarely speak to 
him. Prima facie, speech should be the means of com- 
munication in such a case, because the parents can speak, 
but with a strange contrariety they fly to things they know 
not of, and use sigus often quite unintelligible. Compara- 
tively very few parents of deaf children can spell on the 
hands, and so, with the loss of speech and finger spelling, 
the foundation of language laid at school weakens and 
crumbles away until only a disconnected word here and 
there remains. And these fragmentary remains the oppo- 
nents of the method by which the child was taught seize 
upon and cast about as proving the utter failure of that 
method. 

This constant bandying about of wholesale charges of 
failure has endured far too long. There is no body of 
workers, however devoted, which is proof against them. 
Oral teachers, manual teachers, and missionaries, are all 
in turn assailed, and generally unjustly. The oral method 
and the finger-spelling method are not wrong ; and where 
they fail it is because of their conditions. We have re- 
ferred to three causes, any one or more of which is sufli- 
cient to reduce the best hopes of any method to poverty. 
These are: 

Wrong selection of method. 

Unskilled teaching. 

Uneducational and unintelligent environment after 
school age. 

These causes affect both methods, and if only those 
who were righteous were to cast stones there would be 
more workers available to remove the conditions which 
predispose to failure. Whatever may be advanced by the 
extremists of either side both methods are required, and 
will remain until it be possible to conform the natural in- 
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telligence of all children to a set standard. Constant 
strife does nothing to assist work, but rather tends to- 
wards mediocrity, for each party is so well content with 
itself and so unwilling to learn from the other that prog- 
ress is jeopardized. 

There is nothing inherent in either method naturally 
detrimental to intellectual development, any more than 
there is in bread and meat any inevitable danger to 
health. It is not the method, it is not the bread and 
meat, which constitute the harm. It is the misapplica- 
tion, the inefficient carrying out of the processes neces- 
sary to assimilation, which incur the penalties of mental 
and bodily failure. And to condemn wholesale the one 
thing or the other shows surface thinking and incomplete 
reasoning, which are incompatible with improvement. 

Truth rarely rests entirely with extremists at either end, 
but it is found at some point between the two. Facts 
prove anything according to the color of the glasses 
through which they are viewed, and statistics are pro- 
verbially elastic. It is obviously quite as simple to dem- 
onstrate the failure of any method as to prove its success. 
But facts and figures relating to education do not neces- 
sarily condemn any method. The moral of them gener- 
ally tends in another direction, and suggests that methods 
should be given a real chance, and be chosen and worked 
according to the indications and requirements of the pupil. 

Those well-meaning friends of the deaf whose views 
are as divergent as the east from the west, and who re- 
spectively believe that no good thing can come out of 
oralism or of manualism, lose sight of the child in their 
exaggerated ideas of method. They forget the widely 
varying characteristics, both mentally and physically, of 
deaf children, and thus do not appear to know clearly 
what stands for success; they do not probe deeply 
enough into the operating causes of the failures they de- 
plore. They condemn in toto the method they do not 
favor, and thereby defeat their well intentioned purposes. 
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If preconceived prejudices of all kinds could be ignored, 
if the welfare of the whole number of the deaf could be 
temperately considered and not decided from the cases of 
a few of one quality or another, it would be clearly seen 
that per cent. applications of either system are im- 
possible, and that there is ample need for both in order 
that the latent possibilities of each individual child may 
be fully discovered and expanded. The method chosen 
must be faithfully worked, and for final success in the 
world of life and work the after-school conditions of the 
pupil be made conducive to his continued development. 


CONGENITAL DEAFNESS IN ANIMALS.* 


CONGENITAL deafness in animals has been known among 
breeders for a long time, chiefly among those who raise 
dogs or cats of pure breed. They have observed that this 
anomaly is generally accompanied by a defect in the pig- 
mentation of the eye and skin.t But it was not until 
1896 that an autopsy, scientifically conducted, of a dog 
affected with these various anomalies of development 
proved that they were connected with malformation of the 
labyrinth. The question moreover has been elucidated 
only since the labors of Alexander and Kreidl (Alexander 
and Kreidl, Anatomische physiologische Untersuchungen 
an Tanzemdusen, in Arch. 1901 and 1902, and 
Alexander, Zur vergleichenden pathologischen Anatomie 
des Gehororgans, in Arch. f. Ohrenheilk., 1900). These 
authors saw immediately the analogy which might exist 
between congenital deafness in man and congenital deaf- 
ness in animals. They studied the latter not only in cats, 


«Translated from Archives Internationales de Laryngologie, @ Otologie 
et de Rhinologie, Vol. xvi, No. 6, 1903. 
+ See the Annals, xxix, 160-162; xxxvi, 170, 
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where it is frequent, but also in a Japanese variety of 
mice, which has become quite an extended article of com- 
merce and in which malformations cf the labyrinth con- 
stitute to a certain degree a characteristic of the race. 
Assuming that the internal ear was atrophied, it was nec- 
essary first of all to know what was the state of the audi- 
tion and the sense of equilibrium. 

The cats examined by Alexander presented a very 
marked albinism in their fur and had blue or yellow eyes. 
Their general appearance otherwise was identical with 
that of normal cats. With respect to audition the animal 
did not respond to any stimulation of sound ; this phenom- 
enon became striking when another subject with normal 
hearing was placed near it. With respect to the sense of 
equilibrium a manifest hesitation to jump, especially in a 
vertical direction, was noted. Alexander also observed 
that the direction of the jump and the force of the spring 
were often defective, even for quite near distances. The 
eye, notwithstanding its lack of pigmentation, presented 
no other anomaly, notably no hypermetropia. There 
were no anomalies in the other sense organs. 

Alexander’s experiments on the Japanese dancing mice 
were made conjointly with Professor Kreidl. These mice 
were a little smaller than ordinary mice. They were of a 
grayish color, with white and brown spots. Their bodily 
and muscular development left nothing to be desired. 
Except with respect to the internal ear their physiological 
functions seem to be perfect. The audition is certainly 
nil; they do not respond to the most intense sounds. 
The sense of equilibrium is evidently affected ; when they 
try to run away it is with zigzag movements. The im- 
prints they make upon paper covered with lampblack are 
absolutely characteristic. Finally, if they are placed in a 
rapidly revolving cage for a time, when they are taken 
out they seem to feel no vertigo. 

The lesions of the labyrinth observed in the cats af- 
fected with congenital deafness were as follows: 
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1. In the sacculus ductus reuniens the coecum vestibu- 
lare, the ductus cochlearis, and the ccecum cupulare have 
their parietes drawn near together. 

2. Destruction or profound degeneration of the tips of 
the nerves on the level of the macula sacculi and the pa- 
pilla basilaris cochlez. 

3. Entire absence of pigment in the lower half of the 
labyrinth. 

4. Smallness (atrophy ?) of the spiral ganglion. 

5. Smallness (atrophy ?) of the cochlear nerve. 

The middle and external ear appeared perfectly healthy. 

The lesions of the labyrinth in the mice presented the 
following phenomena : 

1. Destruction of the macula sacculi. 

2. Destruction of the papilla basilaris cochlew with ir- 
radiation of the histological alterations in the vicinity. 

3. Smallness of the branches and ramuscules of the 
upper and middle division of the eighth pair. The fibres 
of the nerves are perceptibly less abundant and many of 
their sheaths are empty. 

4. Enormous atrophy of the lower division of the audi- 
tory nerve. 

5. Smallness of the two vestibular ganglions. 

6. Very marked atrophy of the spiral ganglion. 

It is noteworthy that with the cats as well as the mice 
the semi-circular canals presented a normal appearance 
from the histological as well as the macroscopic point of 
view. 

As for heredity the Japanese dancing mice form a veri- 
table race which is normally, so to speak, deprived of 
hearing. As to the cats the facts are not so clear. With 
them heredity of auditory malformation is not constant. 
Thus a congenitally deaf Angora cat,"although she was 
always impregnated by the same male, a normal animal, 
sometimes produced normal offspring and sometimes off- 
spring deaf like herself, It would certainly be interest- 
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ing to breed systematically from males and females affected 
with the same auditory anomalies, during a sufficiently 
great number of generations. In that case we might per- 
haps obtain a race similar, from the point of view of au- 
dition, to the race of dancing mice. 

C. CHAUVEAU, 


Editor of Archives Internationales de Laryngologie, 
@’ Otologie et de Rhinologie, Paris, France. 


“DEAFNESS AND CHEERFULNESS.” 


[Readers of the Annals who remember Mrs. Stafford’s review (pub- 
lished in the Annals, vol. xlvii, pp. 285-292) of the Rev. A. W. Jackson’s 
‘* Deafness and Cheerfulness ’’ will be interested to read this letter from 
Mr. Jackson. It was not written with any expectation of its reaching 
the press, but in response to a request from the editor of the Annals Mr. 
Jackson has consented to its publication. 

The two points on which Mrs. Stafford dissented from Mr. Jackson 
were the business relations of the deaf and their success in speech-read- 
ing. On the first point she took a more cheerful view than he; on 
the second a less cheerful one. The difference between them on the first 
point is chiefly -due to the fact that Mr. Jackson had in mind persons 
who become deaf late in life, while Mrs. Stafford referred to those who 
have been educated in schools for the deaf. No doubt it is, as Mr. Jack- 
son says, very difficult for a man becoming deaf in adult life to hold 
his place, especially if his business or profession is one that brings him 
much in contact with other men, and it is still more difficult for him to 
change the nature of his employment. On the whole, those overtaken by 
deafness in later years, notwithstanding the superior advantages they en- 
joy in the acquisitions they have made through the hearing, not only feel 
their deprivation more keenly, but actually meet with greater difficulty 
in adapting themselves to their environment than those deaf from birth or 
childhood. All the more, then, have they a claim upon our sympathy, 
and the more do they deserve our respect and admiration when, like Mr. 
Jackson, they face their misfortune with dignity and courage, and from 
their own experience reach out a helping hand to their fellow sufferers. 
—E. A. F.] 


Concorp, Mass., November 27, 1903. 
May M. Srarrorp. 


Dear Lavy: Quite a long time ago there came to me through 
the mail a copy of American Annals of the Deaf, containing 
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an article from your pen on a little volume entitled “ Deafness 
and Cheerfulness,” of which I am the author. It happened, 
however, that I went away about that time, and when I re- 
turned the magazine had disappeared, as such things will do. 
To-day, in the general upheaval of house cleaning, it came in 
sight again; and now that I have your address, I am sure you 
will indulge me the privilege of acknowledging your word. 
Your appreciation is of the discriminating sort which I 
especially like. There are enough who will clap their hands 
just to be polite. That clapping is noise, for which I have no 
fondness. Now and then there is one who will quietly approve 
with such reservation as perfect candor makes necessary. That 
approval has value. It gives courage, and I am grateful for it. 
You gently dissent from my statements as to the business 
treatment of the deaf. It is true, as you suspect, that I have 
no knowledge of the deaf who pass through the schools; but 
being one whom many know as minister and author, the deaf 
look upon me as peculiarly their own, and come to me with 
their griefs and embarrassments; and of the particular grief 
of not being allowed to earn a livelihood so many cases were 
before me as I wrote. Possibly my words may exaggerate the 
truth, but there is, then, surely truth which they exaggerate. 
You demur at my judgment as to the deaf man and the ex- 
convict. In such comparisons we are apt to be influenced by 
our environment, and mine may not be as yours. In this re- 
gion there is a manifest consideration for the ex-convict as one 
who must be helped on to his feet that he become not a convict 
again. I do not see the like measure of consideration for the 
deaf man; and while the deaf man would probably be oftener 
tolerated on his character, the ex-convict would oftener be 
furthered in sympathy for his need. I have an object-les- 
son here at home. There passes my house every day a man 
who is respected by everybody, but to whom all doors of busi- 
ness are shut because of extreme deafness. Again and again 
he has tried to find his way into some occupation to which he 
is physically and mentally equal. I have tried and tried for 
him, but to no avail. Some three years ago there returned to 
us a man who had just been discharged from the State prison. 
We took up his case, and in a few weeks he was in prosperous 
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employment, in which he has continued. So, while I can see 
how my words may not speak truth to you, I yet do not feel 
like withdrawing them. 

As to lip-reading, I fancy our judgments are not far apart. 
Of course the supreme proof of its usefulness is ability to fol- 
low a preacher or lecturer; and that there are lip-readers who 
can do this I have too many witnesses to make it possible for 
me to doubt. I think of the art, too, as in an early stage, and 
look for improvements yet to come. I have been looking into 
Edward B. Nitchie’s recent book, “Self-Instructor in Lip- 
Reading,” and it gives me hope. But, after all, ability to fol- 
low sermons is not of first importance. If you will endow me 
with any resource by which I can converse easily with my wife, 
I will cheerfully give up the preachers. 

From the way in which you write I suppose you to bea 
fellow sufferer. If so, let me proffer to you the hand and 
heart of sympathy. Happily you wield a graceful pen, which 
may be a source of help to you. And possibly, too, while de- 
nied the harmonies of nature and the natural tones of those 
about you, you may be in some degree attuned to higher melo- 
dies and may hear sweet inner voices. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. W. JACKSON. 


THE EXHIBITION OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AT 
THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


Two Model Schools will be located in the Palace of Educa- 
tion, one for the deaf, and one for the blind. Each school 
will contain twelve rooms, eight or ten of which will be used 
for a living exhibit, and the others for an objective exhibit. 

The living exhibit will be one of the most instructive fea- 
tures of the Exposition, and its effects will be far-reaching. 

Classes will be sent by different schools to participate in 
this exhibit. No class will exceed six pupils, a teacher, and 
a supervisor. Schools will be permitted to send one or two 
pupils without attendants to do some special work in man- 
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ual training, art, or music, provided satisfactory arrangements 
can be made for their care. Many schools will send several 
classes to remain for two or more months. The total num- 
ber of pupils, teachers, and attendants present at any one 
time will not exceed twelve during the month of May, thirty 
during the months of June, July, August, and September, 
one hundred during the month of October, and twelve during 
the month of November. 

The schoolrooms, which are located in the Palace of Edu- 
cation, will be furnished as exhibits. The A. H. Andrews 
Company of Chicago have contracted to put in all railings, 
partitions, aud school equipment necessary to operate the 
Model Schools for the deaf and for the blind. E. B. Moore 
& Company have agreed to put in one-half of the pine floor- 
ing, and cover as much of it as they wish with their beautiful 
parquetry work. The Miehle Printing Press and Manufactu- 
ring Company of Chicago will put ina pony press. The J. 
A. Fay & Eagan Company of Cincinnati will supply lathes 
and other instruments for the cabinet shop. Negotiations 
are being made for a pipe organ and two pianos. All of 
these goods will be installed under the direction of the com- 
mittees. Free use of them will be given to the Model 
Schools. The Exposition Company agrees that the goods 
may be entered for awards, and the companies have all the 
privileges of exhibitors. 

Pupils will be cared for in one of the Washington Uni- 
versity dormitories, which has just been completed, and is as 
comfortable and well equipped as those of most institutions. 

Sleeping rooms are already furnished with beds, bedding, 
chairs, dressers, rugs, etc. The kitchen will be furnished as 
an exhibit by a responsible company. The kitchen will be 
ideal in every way, and food for 200 people can easily be pre- 
pared, if necessary. The dining-room will be furnished as an 
exhibit by the different schools; tables, chairs, sideboards, 
etc., may be displayed here and entered for awards. The 
schools exhibiting will loan or purchase cooking utensils, 
dishes, and silverware. All articles thus provided will be the 
property of the school furnishing them. 

The Exposition Company furnishes free space for the 
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schools and dormitories, and assists in organizing exhibits, 
but is not responsible for the safety of the children or the 
management of the schools, this matter being left in the 
hands of the committees to whom the space is allotted. The 
teacher representing a school will be responsible for his or 
her pupils from the time they leave the dormitories for 
school until they return, when they will be placed under a 
supervisor. A superintendent, matron, and general super- 
visors will be selected, with whom the teachers and super- 
visors from the different schools will co-operate. 

The food will be of the very best quality, and the pupils 
will enjoy every comfort and convenience possible. Aun intra- 
mural car will take them to and from the schoolrooms at 
stated hours. Large playgrounds and playrooms will be 
available. 

The entire expense of maintaining pupils will be from $5 
to $8 per capita each week. It is very improbable that the 
expense wil] exceed $5, but a margin is necessary, in order to 
provide for unforeseen conditions. There will also be the 
expense of transportation aud salary of teachers and super- 
visors sent by the schools. 

The Exposition Company cannot contribute to exhibits, 
and funds for maintaining classes will be supplied by State 
commissions, by municipal contributions, or from the general 
resources of the schools sending pupils. 

Helen Keller, her teacher, Miss Anna M. Sullivan, and her 
mother, Mrs. Kate A. Keller, will be the guests of the Fair for 
a week, beginning October 17,1904. The 18th of October 
will be known as Helen Keller Day. A special International 
Congress of Principals and Superintendents of Schools for the 
Deaf will be called at that time. An interesting programme will 
be given by the Model Schools. An invitation is extended to 
all deaf-blind pupils to be present at that time, and schools 
having such pupils are urged to be represented. 

This affords an excellent opportunity to promote the cause 
of the deaf and the blind. The living exhibit will give the 
public a true conception of their powers and ljmitations. It 
will set forth the disadvantages under which they labor and 
the methods employed to surmount them. The industrial, 
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art, and music classes will demonstrate their ability for self- 
support, and the academic classes will prove their capacity 
for knowledge. The public will thus be convinced that these 
children are entitled to an education equally with other chil- 
dren, and are in nowise objects of charity. 

Teachers from public schools will be at liberty to investi- 
gate the various methods employed by instructors of the deaf 
and of the blind. The public schools may profit by the intro- 
duction of some of these. 

The deaf and the blind may never again have educational 
privileges such as this Exposition affords. The knowledge 
and experience gained by a few weeks’ stay will be of more 
benefit than months of schooling. 

Each school should perform its part in this united effort 
and show not only to the people of their own State, but to 
the people of every State and nation, what they have contrib- 
uted to this cause, and what they have accomplished for the 
interests of their State. 

Every State will take pride in the setting forth of the just 
claims to excellence of its institutions, thus reflecting credit 
upon the State and its administration. What a State does for 
its deaf and its blind is an index to the character of its popu- 
lation, its wealth, and its resources. 

The space originally intended for the Model Schools for 
the deaf and for the blind has been reduced in order to meet 
the demands of foreign governments. Owing to this reduc- 
tion the plans of the exhibit have been somewhat altered. 

Unless otherwise specified, space for objective exhibits 
will be allotted by units, although a limited amount of floor 
space will be available. A unit includes a leaf-cabinet, a top, 
and a base. The base may have either a table or a show- 
case. The cost of the unit, including the partition and floor- 
ing which it covers, and seven months of janitor service, will 
not exceed $25. The estimates upon which this price is 
based, and the name of the contractor, with whom exhibitors 
will deal directly, will be furnished each exhibitor when space 
is assigned. 


The leaf-cabinet and base are the property of the school 
exhibiting, and may be returned at the close of the Exposi- 
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tion, and can then be set up in the school as a permanent 
exhibit. The respective State commissions will presumably 
be responsible for the shipment, care, and return of the goods. 

A leaf-cabinet contains sixteen swinging frames, one of 
which is the cover of the case. Each frame holds two cards 
twenty-two inches wide and twenty-eight inches high. An 
extra card is placed in the back of the cabinet, making in all 
thirty-three cards, the outer one being protected by glass. 
Exhibits must be mounted on one side only of the cards, two 
of them being placed back to back in each swinging frame. 
This cabinet contains the equivalent of one hundred and 
forty-two square feet of wall space, and has the advantage of 
being on the “eye line.” Experience at former expositions 
proves this to be much more satisfactory than tracing exhibits 
along an extended surface. 

The fifteen swinging frames can be shipped to exhibitors, 
by whom they may be filled and returned to be placed in the 
cabinet. Three extra cards must also be prepared and sent 
with the frames, one of which is to be placed in the back of 
the cabinet and two in the cover. The base containing a 
table, or show case and shelving, can easily be taken apart 
and returned with the cabinet to the exhibitor. 

Photographs must be mounted directly on the cards. 
Small photographs should be eight by ten inches, four of 
which can be easily placed on a card, or six if crowded. Two 
photographs, eleven by fourteen, can be displayed on a card, 
or one photograph of a larger size. Remember in mounting 
photographs that the cards, when in the cabinet, have the 
twenty-eight-inch dimension vertical. Mount photographs on 
one side of the card only, and place two of them back to back 
in each swinging frame. Statistics should be carefully 
selected and charted, either by engrossing or printing, on 
one side of the card. In arranging statistics in the cabinet, 
have them face the photographs to which they refer. 

Application blanks will be furnished upon request; also 
shipping labels. Exhibits should be shipped before March 
15, 1904. Two shipping labels must be placed upon each 
package to insure its safe delivery. Without the use of the 
official labels it is not certain that goods will be delivered on 
the proper space. 
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SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE FOR A SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 
Livine Exuisir. 


1. Send one or two classes, with teachers and supervisors, to take part 
in the living exhibit. 

2. Send one or two pupils, without teachers or supervisors, to perform 
some particular work in music. art, manual training, ete. Special 
arrangement must be made by correspondence. 

3. Make a design, with the name of the State and school, to be placed 
above the room. 


OBJECTIVE EXHIBIT. 
Froor Space. 


4. If possible, secure a model of grounds and buildings, made in 
papier maché, staff, or wood, reproducing the landscape effects when 
possible. Place this on a table. 

5. Make models of one or more individual buildings in papier maché, 
staff, or wood. This model should be detachable, so as to be taken 
apart, exposing the architectual arrangement. 

6. Large cases or cabinets may be filled with work from the industrial 
shops. There will be room only for a few of these. Make tables, chairs, 
sideboards, etc., for the dining-room exhibit. 

7. Phonographs giving musical performances of the blind, or lessons 
in speech te the deaf. 

Units. 


8. A large photograph, painting, poster, or chart can be placed above 
the cabinet. It will be well to have this framed. 
9. Samples of woodwork, weaving, sewing, etc., can also be displayed 
above the cabinet. 
CaBINET. 


10. The outer card or cover of the cabinet should contain a striking 
photograph, a table of contents, or the name of the State and the school, 
in order to induce visitors to examine the contents. 

11. The remaining thirty-two cards may be filled as follows: If possi- 
ble fill the entire cabinet, at least part of it, with a concise study of some 
method employed in the school. For example, a series of photographs, 
charts, tables, and statistics showing the entire method of teaching 
speech to the deaf ; likewise illustrate the method of teaching language, 
gecgraphy, music, etc. 

12. Photographs of children studying, reciting, working, playing, eat- 
ing, sleeping, etc., showing their daily life, accompanied with brief and 
interesting information. 
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13. Photographs of classes in operation, with charts and explanations. 
Illustrate the methods briefly and show the different grades. 

14. Illustrate the work done in art, music, and the industrial shops. 
When possible, show samples of work. 

15. Studies of individual, typical, and exceptional pupils. Photo- 
graphs showing their condition on entrance, and later changes, accom- 
panied by samples of work and a short biographical sketch, well 
illustrated. Distinguish between exceptional and typical pupils, and 
label accordingly. 

16. Illustrate the management of the institution by photographs of 
the different departments, such as office, farm, culinary department, etc. 
Photographs of officers at their duties. Accompany this by statistics, 
charts, and general information. 

17. Statistics and general information relating to the deaf and the 
blind. 

18. Photographs of grounds and buildings and architectural drawings, 
not to exceed twenty-two by twenty-eight inches when exhibited in the 
cabinet. 


TABLE. 


19. The back part of the table beneath the cabinet may be used asa 
book shelf. Books and portfolios may be opened and examined on the 
front part of the table. 


SHow-CaseE. 


20. The back part of the shew-case will hold articles not to exceed 
ten inches in height and six inches in thickness. The front part of the 
show-case is four inches deep. Industrial work of all kinds may be dis- 
played here. 


Portroutio SHELF. 


21. Large portfolios may be placed on this shelf, containing any of 
the studies outlined above. 

22. Portfolios may also contain samples of sewing, weaving, darning, 
etc. Arrange so as to show each step in the process of education leading 
to the production of a fine piece of work. Illustrate by photographs of 
pupils at work, also show the difference in the age of the pupils in the 
different grades. 

23. Likewise, show the progress of some particular pupil. 

24. Portfolios may contain application blanks and other forms. 

25. Portfolios showing methods of accounting, conducting the busi- 
ness, and managing the school, will be of interest. 


Boox SHELVES. 


26. The lower shelves may be filled with reports, publications, pam- 
phlets for distribution, and literature relating to the deaf and the blind. 
Books written by the deaf and the blind should also be placed here. 
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CAUTION. 


Emphasize particularly that in which the school excels, and that in 
which it differs from others. 


Other classes may be substituted for those named above, 
more rooms may be devoted to objective exhibits, and the 
arrangement of the rooms may be slightly altered in order to 
more adequately provide for the schools participating in this 


exhibit. 
Howarp J. Roaers, 


Chief, Department of Education. 


Atvin E. Pops, 
Superintendent, Group Seven. 
Approved : 
Freperick J. V. SKIFF, 
Director of Hxhibits. 


CoMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE Dear. 


Chairman, E. M. Gatiaupet, President Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Chairman, Noste B. McKer, Superintendent Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 


Secretary, Arvin E. Porr, Department of Education, Univer- 
sal Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 


Treasurer, Henry C. Hammonp, Superintendent Kansas 
School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kan. 


Exsert A. Grover, Principal Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York, N. Y. 


Rev. James H. Croup, Principal Gallaudet School, St Louis, 
Mo. 


THE NINTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF. 


To the Members of the Conference : 

The proposed meeting this year of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf having been postponed to the 
summer of 1905, the Executive Committee of the Conference, 
after full thought and advice in the matter, considers it proper 
and wise that a meeting of the Conference should be held this 
year and therefore issues this call for the Niytra ConreRENce 
oF SUPERINTENDENTS AND Princrpats OF AMERICAN ScHOOLS FOR 
THE Dear, to meet in St. Louis, Missouri, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, October 17, 18, 19, 20, 1904. 

Under resolutions passed at previous meetings of the Con- 
ference, Superintendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf constitute the active membership, while ex-super- 
intendents and principals, the principals of schools for the 
deaf having but one class and one teacher, said teacher being 
the principal, the wives and families in all cases, and such 
other persons as may be especially invited, are eligible only 
for honorary membership, giving them voice but no vote. It 
seems proper that State officers and trustees of schools should 
be invited and urged to attend the various sessions. 

The personnel of this Conference will be broadened by an 
invitation to heads of foreign schools, the meeting thus 
taking on the nature of an InrERNatTionaL Conoress or Heaps 
oF Scnoots For THE Dear under the auspices jointly of the 
Conference and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, which 
will second this call and issue invitations to representa- 
tives of the profession abroad, who will be welcomed and 
gladly received as members by the Conference. 

All questions pertaining to the intellectual, moral, religious, 
and industrial training of the deaf will be proper subjects gen- 
erally for papers and discussion at the Conference, and espe- 
cially may be mentioned subjects along practical lines relating 
to management, matters of legislation, salaries and wages, 
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our State schools, our relation to the College, the advantages 
and disadvantages of day-schools and their supervision and 
relation to the State school, post-graduate courses, aid and 
supervision for the deaf subsequent to school life, and many 
other subjects constantly brought to a superintendent's atten- 
tion and not usually touched upon at our other meetings ex- 
cept in an incidental and superficial manner. A synoptical 
programme, giving place of meeting, hours of daily sessions, 
papers to be read, subjects for discussion, etc., etc., will be is- 
sued in due time. Members of the Conference, active or hon- 
orary, and visitors from abroad, who may wish to read papers 
or take part in discussion upon any particular phase of our 
work, or who desire to send papers for reading by others and 
for publication, or who may wish to suggest any question for 
consideration in the Conference either by themselves or by 
others or by means of a question box through assignment by 
the Committee, are urgently requested to communicate with 
the Chairman not later than June 1, so that a tentative pro- 
gramme may be promptly issued giving much needed infor- 
mation. Written papers should not require more than fifteen 
minutes to read, and individual discussion should be limited 
to ten minutes. 

Regular sessions of the Conference will be held on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, the Tuesday intervening being 
given over to participation in the special feature of the week, 
the Heren Ketrer Day demonstration, arrangements for which 
are making under direction of the Exposition authorities and 
a special Committee, the details of which will be outlined in 
the Conference programme. 

Foreign professional journals are respectfully requested to 
make notice of and copy this call. 

Ricuarp O. Jounson, Chairman, Indiana, 
Francis D. Crarke, Michigan, 
JosepH H. Jounson, Alabama, 
Wm. K. Argo, Colorado, 
A. L. E. Crovrer, Pennsylvania, 
The Hxecutive Committee. 
InDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
February 9, 1904. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


HAUDERING, F.W. Die Praxis des erziehlichen Taubstum- 
menunterrichtes, ausgebaut nach dem wirklichen Lebensbediirfnisse 
der Zéglinge. Eine kritische Durchsicht der neuzeitlichen Lehrver- 
fassung mit Lehrproben und Vorschligen zur Hebung des Erfolges 
im Lautsprachunterrichte. Fiir Lehrerund Angehorige der Taubstum- 
men bearbeitet. [The Practice of Deaf-Mute Instruction, based upon 
the necessities of the pupil’s actual life. A critical survey of the pres- 
ent condition of instruction, with pedagogical tests and suggestions in- 
tended to produce better results in oral teaching. For teachers and 
relatives of deaf-mutes.] Guben: Berger’s Buchhandlung. 1903. 8vo., 


pp. 227. 


This is not a large book, but it shows “ genius for taking 
pains.” In prefatory clearness, careful indexing, valuable and 
accurate synopses, and judicious time-saving arrangement of 
material it could not be surpassed by the weightiest tome 
which even German erudition might produce. In these re- 
spects it is an object lesson to pedagogical writers on this side 
of the Atlantic; the educational treatises constantly thrown 
from the hopper of the American press are usually extremely 
slipshod in their prefatory announcements. 

Mr. Haudering realizes that teachers of the deaf are a very 
busy class of persons—too busy perhaps, he thinks, to read 
his book as carefully as he might like to have it read. There- 
fore, in the first place, he gives his work a comprehensive 
title. Next, because he feels that certain portions of the work 
are more useful for teachers than other portions, he gives, con- 
spicuously and briefly, on the first fly-leaf, references to the 
chapters and parts of chapters which he would have his peda- 
gogical circle of readers especially take to heart. The reader 
is not forced, as often happens in the case of educational 
works, to go over a hundred or more pages to find out what 
his author is driving at and just what he believes. Mr. Hau- 
dering at once lets the reader into the secret of the spirit of 
his book by a quotation from the German pioneer, Hill: 

“That the results of our instruction are so meagre—that 
our teaching proves so unfruitful in the later life of our pupils, 
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real world and depend in our teaching too much on text-books 
and artificial aids and appliances.” 

Then comes a brief and admirable preface, the first para- 
graph of which gives some excellent reasons for the existence 
of the book : 

“ A comprehensive statement of present-day methods of 
deaf-mute instruction; an ideal picture of the sort of teaching 
which must be given in order to fit the deaf pupil for citizen- 
ship in this world and to prepare him for the life beyond; an 
enumeration of certain things to be avoided, and of others for 
which place must be made in order to make school-room work 
more fruitful and to quicken spiritual development, should need 
no words of justification.” 

Mr. Haudering well adds: 

“ Every person engaged in this work should take part in the 
effort to secure for our profession the recognition it deserves.” 

Next, we find a table of contents with each chapter of the 
book very fully subdivided under appropriate headings. The 
reader who is seeking a special topic may, from the table of 
contents, locate his subject instantly. 

Last, but by no means least, Mr. Haudering has put what 
he considers his most important paragraphs and sentences into 
large type with double parallel lines on the left margin—an 
ingenious device which most of us have used in our class- 
rooms, but which Mr. Haudering is among the first, perhaps, 
to utilize in print. 

For the English-speaking teacher, the most helpful portions 
of this book are: 

The able Introduction ; Chapter I, dealing with the person- 
ality and essential qualifications of the ideal teacher of the 
deaf; Chapter III, on the first two years of instruction ; 
Chapter VII, on signs; and Chapter VIII, on the choice of 
speech-material. Although the remaining chapters deal largely 
with difficulties peculiar to the German language, the English 
teacher, nevertheless, will find something on nearly every page 
which he can apply practically. 

The book breathes a kindly spirit that is pleasant and, in a 
book dealing necessarily with technicalities, rather unusual. 
One feels that the author is a “ house-father.” In speaking of 
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the essential qualifications for a successful teacher of the deaf, 
Mr. Haudering says: 

“The teacher must know how to throw himself quickly into 
a given situation; must be able to enter into the inner life of 
his pupil; must possess a friendly, earnest, yet childlike na- 
ture in order to be interested in all that his pupils find inter- 
esting.” The frame of mind thus outlined, the author con- 
stantly insists, is the foundation upon which the teacher must 
build if he would rear a structure of lasting importance. Over 
and over again throughout the entire book, he insists that 
future intellectual and moral growth for the child must rest 
on this basis of mutual love and perfect understanding be- 
tween him and his teacher. 

Mr. Haudering’s advocacy of the natural method is pro- 
nounced and sane. He would have everything which happens 
to, or before, the child—all that comes in any way whatsoever 
before his consciousness—at once turned into language. 
Later, grammatical drill upon the constructions used may be 
in order. Mr. Haudering is an oralist. All language he 
would, of course, have spoken as well as written. 

In regard to signs the author seems to stand where most of 
the best teachers of Germany stand to-day. He frankly con- 
fesses that where several deaf children are together the pro- 
hibition of signs is useless. He goes farther. He says that 
teachers should themselves understand the signs which their 
pupils use, since their sign language is something like ‘‘a win- 
dow through which we teachers may often catch glimpses of 
the dark interior of our children’s minds, and to their profit.” 
He adds: “In this study of the signs used by our pupils we 
find much that would be of value to the psychologist. We see 
into the inner workshop of speech, as it were.” Examples of 
signs that have sprung from peculiarities of speech and vice 
versa are given. It seems that signs, like garden plants, some- 
times escape confining walls and run back to wildness. For 
instance, the sign for ten pfennigs is not, as might be ex- 
pected, made by holding out ten fingers but, instead, by hold- 
ing the forefinger of the right hand upright before the mouth— 
the lips rounded and protruding as in the sound of sch. Form- | 
erly ten pfennigs made a groschen. In learning to speak the 
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word groschen the forefinger was usually held before the 
mouth to feel the breath caused by making the sch sound. 
Bright little deaf-mutes, evidently, found it less work to hold 
up a finger before the lips than to try to articulate such a 
mouthful of a word as groschen—hence the sign. Other ex- 
amples given cannot be easily translated into English. Mr. 
Haudering also traces many language defects to the sign lan- 
guage. He would do all in his power to discourage the use of 
signs while frankly confessing that such discouragement has, 
usually, but little effect. He says: 

“ Shall we, then, let any good opportunity pass to set be- 
fore our pupils, in the clearest light, the insufficiency, the im- 
possibility, of signs as a means of intercourse with the hear- 
ing? Assuredly not, in spite of the fact that we know, from 
experience, that our children will by no means at once give up 
signs because of our arguments against their use.” 

The chapter on the choice of speech material is especially 
good. We are somewhat given to bewailing the extreme diffi- 
culty of English speech for deaf learners. But the Germans 
have even a harder language task than we. The poor little 
German deaf-mute must master four forms of his step-mother 
tongue. Mr. Haudering enumerates these forms: 

1. Book language (High German). 
2. Bible language (archaic). 

3. Colloquial language (burgerlich). 
4. Dialect (Mundart). 

Most children in the German schools for the deaf belong to 
the middle and poorer classes. If they are not to be for- 
ever separated from their home friends they must know the 
home dialect. The every-day language of the school must 
be in correct grammatical form. Much more time daily is 
given to religious instruction than we find necessary. Bible 
language is used by the pupils’ spiritual guides, and they 
must be trained to understand that lofty speech. Idioms, in 
German as in English, are a snare and a delusion. Verily, our 
German colleagues have troubles of their own. Mr. Hauder- 
ing, like the sensible educator he seems, makes an eloquent 
plea for keeping the home language at almost any cost. His 
“practical suggestions” are genuinely practical and must 
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prove exceedingly helpful to all teachers of the German lan- 
guage. 

This book is full of good sense. Mr. Haudering would have 
teachers urge their pupils, after leaving school, to seek work 
in the country rather than in cities. He would not have the 
average deaf child over-educated. He seeks to make teachers 
keep in touch with their former pupils—to continue acting as 
advisers tothem. His little book cannot fail to do much good 
if taken thoroughly to heart as it deserves to be. It is an 
earnest reminder to us all of our one great and sacred duty— 
to make our deaf children realize that language is a part of 
life. Nay more, as Mr. Handering constantly insists, we must 
make them feel that for them, either in this world or the next, 
without language there can be no life in the truest sense of 
that word. The task is very easy, and the craving for language 
once awakened, all we have to do is to answer it. The teacher 
that answereth not this language craving in season and out of 


season—let him be Anathema. 
SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


NITCHIE, EDWARD B. Self-Instructor in Lip-Reading. E.B. 
Nitchie, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 8vo., pp. 162. [Price $1.00 
postpaid. ] 

This book is designed to help the hard-of-hearing in learn- 
ing to read the lips. The author has devised what he culls “a 
system of symbols,” which represent the positions taken by 
the organs of speech in making the sounds of the English 
language. There are eighteen of these symbols, which are 
merely combinations of letters, namely: 

Position. Sounds. Facial Appearance. Symbols. 

1 long é “narrow month ” na 

2 f,v “Jip-to-teeth ” It 

3p, b, m “lips shut” ls 

4 long oo a “puckered mouth ” pu 

5 short oo, w, wh a “small oval ” SO 

6 Italian a “wide mouth ” 

7 shortti & uin fur. an “ elliptical mouth ” el 

8 r * elliptical puckered ” 
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f short i 
+ unaccented é a “relaxed narrow mouth ” 
| consonant y 
th “ tongue front ” 
t, d, n “tongue to gum” 
l “apex to gum ” 
broad a 
o in form. 
s,s a “tightened narrow mouth” 
short a a “large oval” 
sh, zh, ch, j a * protruded mouth” 
(short é 
a in éare. 
k, g, ng “ undefined ” un 


a “ spherical triangle ” 


a “medium oval ” 


Each position is described. With the description are given 
two half-tone reproductions of the position—one representing 
&@ woman’s mouth and the other a man’s. 

Of course the lip-reader must learn to read faulty mouths, 
but it would seem to be better to have a perfect mouth as a 
model. The woman’s underlip is held in the same relaxed im- 
passive way in every position, with lower teeth completely 
hidden. Cuts 2,14, and 16 might all be taken for the “lt ”—“‘lip- 
to-teeth”—position. As the models stand the inexperienced 
lip reader might be led to believe there was one way of talking 
for a man and another fora woman. The man’s mouth gives 
a much better idea of correctly formed sounds. 

The student, mirror in hand, is supposed to copy the differ- 
ent positions as represented by these model mouths, and write 
down the symbol for each position as he gives it. He resolves 
words and sentences into the symbols. For instance, “The 
sea is smooth = tf-el tn-na rn-tn tn-ls-pu-tf. The author 
claims that this is a valuable aid to memory and keeps the 
mind from wandering, especially in studying without a teacher. 

The question suggests itself, What is the advantage of 
these symbolic abbreviations over the letters of the alphabet 
and diacritical marks? Is not the sound of f, for instance, as 
likely to be remembered by the letter 7 as if the combination 
“Jt” stood for it? What is the use of building up a scaffold- 
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ing which must soon after be removed and the I-‘ter brought 
into view at last? I have found in my experience that the 
use of the single letters of tne alphabet and diacritical marks 
secure far quicker results than any scheme of symbols, com- 
bination of letters or figures, no matter how ingeniously they 
are arranged and how plausible they appear. All these so- 
called aids tend to distract and confuse, and affect the 
nerves of the learner unpleasantly. I recall a woman trying 
to learn lip-reading by means of one of these systems (with a 
teacher) who wept in despair at the task set before her and 
finally gave it up altogether. The nervous strain in her case 
was probably increased by the fact that she had paid for her 
lessons in advance. As a matter of fact these schemes are not 
so easy to remember, while the alphabet is familiar. Why not 
then associate a position with a familiar symbol and give the 
learner one thing instead of two to master ? 

There are one or two inaccuracies in grouping that should 
be noted. Consonant y is classed with short ¢ when in fact 
it is above long é in the scale, so high as to cause the friction 
which makes it a vowel. W and wh are classed with short oo. 
They should be placed before long 00 in the scale, in order to 
bring out their consonantal quality. 

The author’s system of teaching vowels seems somewhat 
disorderly. Vowels are more easily mastered if taught in their 
relations to each other. Show in the descending scale of front 
vowels ¢, i, Z, é, d, how from the almost closed mouth in ¢ the 
mouth opens wider and wider with mathematical precision 
until it reaches its widest opening in 4. The same can be 
shown with the back vowels 40, 6d, 6, a, or 6, then the mixed 
vowels and the other glide vowels. This classification 
strengthens the memory. 

While there are some things to criticize this book contains 
much of value. The lists of words and selections of sentences 
and sketches are admirable. The author, who is himself hard 
of hearing, is an example of what can be accomplished with 
his method. After one year of practice he had business and 
personal dealings with people for weeks and months before 
they discovered that he was deaf. His advice to learners is 
excellent : 
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“Don’t forget to use the mirror. Don’t do your work care- 
lessly. Don’t try to do too much at a time. Don’t study 
more than an hour at a sitting. Don’t expect results unless 
you work for them. Don’t forget to make your pronunciation 
as natural as possible.” 

Some of his “ Do's” are: 

“Do study faithfully. Do study regularly. Do study at 
least one hour a day. Do keep it up until you succeed.” 

The book is valuable in that it gives a complete outline of 
work to be done, describing the method as definitely as pos- 
sible. There is probably no other work that goes into the 
subject so thoroughly. If one cannot command the skilled 
teacher by all means let him learn from a book, but let him 
have personal instruction if possible. The help of friends is 
apt to be intermittent, and in their efforts to speak plainly in- 
experienced persons distort the mouth and make it unnatural. 

Mr. Nitchie has a correspondence course, supplementing the 
lessons in the book. He also teaches in his studio in New 
York. The author has served the cause of the hard-of-hear- 


ing instead of mammon. He has prow d himself an altruist 
in giving his system to the world. He has not kept it to give 
to private pupils behind closed doors. 
KATE H. FISH, 
Instructor in Articulation in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


WATSON, SAMUEL. Report of Visits to Various Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind in Great Britain and America. 
Sydney. 1903. 8vo., pp. 15. 

Last year Mr. Watson, Superintendent of the New South 
Wales Institution at Sydney, was granted a leave of absence 
for six months, and he devoted part of this time to visiting 
schools for the deaf and the blind in Europe and America. 
The number of schools for the deaf thus visited was twenty- 
five. He found the heads of these schools frank, friendly, 
courteous, and ready to enter into every detail in giving ex- 
planations. He was further gratified by the spirit of broth- 
erhood he discovered amongst them and their anxiety to dis- 
cover and adopt whatever might improve, educationally or 
otherwise, the welfare of those committed to their care. 
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Mr. Watson does not go into details concerning the several 
schools visited, but in America he mentions the New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Clarke Schools and Gallaudet 
College. He says that at Northampton “the pupils’ speech 
was excellent, but it would be difficult, even if desirable, to in- 
stitute comparisons, especially when the results in the Ameri- 
can institutions gave such general satisfaction.” 

With respect to methods his conclusion is that “the Com- 
bined System does the greatest good to the greatest number 
of pupils,” and that “the theory of teaching on oral lines to 
the exclusion of all signs is rarely practicable.” 

He expresses the opinion that the residential institution is 
preferable to the day-school; that small dormitories are better 
than large ones, and that physical culture, technical instruc- 
tion, and nature study are of great value. 

In conclusion he says that in the onward march in the educa- 
tion of the deaf everywhere apparent, the Institution at Sydney 
“is scarcely outstripped by any in the British Isles, and is 
certainly ahead of some I visited both there and in France. If 
in America better results are to be noticed in the higher classes, 
it must be remembered that in that country the pupils spend 
a longer time at school; they enjoy the benefits of education 
continuously up to manhood and to womanhood; and, finally, 
the advantage of a college course lies open to pupils of con- 
spicuous ability.” 


Lettere e Recensioni relative alla Storia del R. Istituto Nazionale 
pei Sordomuti in Genova Pubblicata dal Dott. D. Silvio Monaci 
nel rgor [Letters and Reviews relating to the History of the Na- 
tional Royal Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Genoa, published by 
Dr. D. Silvio Monaci in 1901]. Genoa: Tipografia R. Istituto 
Sordomuti. 1903. Large 8vo., pp. 79. 


A collection of the congratulatory letters written to Dr. 
Monaci and the friendly reviews and notices published in 
European and American periodicals relating to the History of 
the Genoa Institution, which was published by Dr. Monaci, 
the Director of the Institution, on the first centenary of its 
establishment. The History was noticed in the Annals, xlvii, 
205. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of 
the Department of Special Education in the Annual Convention at 
Boston, Massachusetts, July, 1903. Reprinted from the Poston Vol- 
ume of Proceedings. 

This reprint may be obtained, while the limited supply lasts, 
from Mr. Irwin Shepherd, Secretary of the Association, 
Winona, Minnesota, for ten cents a copy; cash with order. 
Postage stamps will be accepted for small amounts. The com- 
plete volume of Proceedings, containing the papers and dis- 
cussions of all departments, will be sent, express prepaid, for 
$2.00. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 1903. Buenos Aires (for girls), Gron- 
ingen (Netherlands), Maryland, Rotterdam (Netherlands), Texas, 
Viinersborg (Sweden), Virginia. 
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Florida School.—Miss Agnes Steinke, formerly of the Wis- 
consin and Indiana Schools, has been appointed teacher in the 


place of Miss Frances K. Bell, who has returned to the North 
Carolina School. 


Frankfort Institution.—Mr. J. Vatter, Director of the In- 
stitution at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and one of the most promi- 
nent teachers of the deaf in Germany, celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his connection with that Institution December 
1, 1903. Mr. Vatter was a teacher in the Nurtingen Institu- 
tion from 1861 to 183, and since then has been at Frankfort, 
for ten years as teacher, and for thirty as director, though he 
has never ceased to be an actual teacher. He has written 
several valuable text-books, and for the past twenty years has 
been editor of the periodical Organ der Taubstummenan- 
stalten in Deutschland, which this year reaches its fiftieth 
volume. 

Illinois School.—Miss Frances F. Wait, a valued teacher in 
this School from 1882 to 1898, died at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
February 4,1904. Her withdrawal from the work of teaching 
six years ago was due to illness, and she never recovered her 
health. For the last two years she was confined to her room 
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most of the time. She was a daughter of Mr. Selah Wait, one 
of the first teachers of the School. 


Le Couteule St. Mary’s Institution.—Sister M. Dositheus, 
the esteemed Assistant Principal of the Institution and Supe- 
rior of the house, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
her religious profession January 1, 1904. There were religious 
ceremonies in which the Right Reverend Bishop Colton took 
part, and there were addresses from present and former pupils. 
The former pupils presented her with a handsome pedestal of 
Italian marble, which is placed in the chapel. 


New York Institution—In accordance with the wishes of 
the late Benjamin R. Winthrop, for many years a Director of 
the Institution and President of the Board of Directors, his 
children have established an annual prize, to be known as the 
‘“‘Tda Montgomery Testimonial.” The name is given in honor 
of a deaf lady, who was a brilliant pupil of the Institution 
while Mr. Winthrop was President, graduating in 1863, 
and for the following thirty-six years was a beloved and suc- 
cessful teacher. The annual income from the fund is at pres- 
ent $100, and this sum is to be given each year to the pupil 
showing the greatest excellence in studies, character, and 
manual skill. No pupil is eligible who has lost his hearing 
after attaining the age of fifteen years, and the testimonial is 
to be bestowed only in case the excellence is deemed worthy of 
reward. If not given in any one year, the interest of that year 
may be either added to the principal or used for improving 
the means of instruction in the manual arts. 

Mr. Edward Mitchell Townsend, a Life Member of the Insti- 
tution since the year 1874, a Director since 1882, and Treas- 
urer since 1884, died of pneumonia February 2, 1904, aged 
seventy-five. He took a constant and active interest in the 
welfare of the Institution, visiting it frequently, and doing 
much to promote the work of instruction both in the intellectual 
and the trades departments. 


North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Miss Nannie Flem- 
ing, of the Oral Department, has resigned to be married, and 
is succeeded by Miss Frances K. Bell, formerly of this School, 
but more recently of the Florida School. 
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Ontario Institution.—Miss Florence Cross, for six years a 
teacher in the Newcastle (England) Institution, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of articulation. 

Streator School.—In the January Annals Miss Edith Brown 
was wrongly named as the teacher in charge of the day-school 
at Streator, Illinois. Miss Brown formerly held that position, 
but the present teacher is Miss Helen Owen, a graduate of the 
training class of the McCowen School. 

Western New York Institution.—The name of the Daily 
Paper for our Little People has been changed to Rochester 
Daily Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf. The 
character of this excellent paper is not essentially changed, but 
it was thought that the former title was too restrictive for a 
journal intended for the alumni and the parents and friends 
of the school, as well as the actual pupils. 

Wisconsin School.—Mr. E. W. Walker, Superintendent, was 
elected President of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
at its meeting in Milwaukee Jast December. More than two 
thousand teachers were present at this meeting. 

A second deaf-blind girl, Annie Johnson, aged sixteen, and 
deprived of sight and hearing only a few years ago, has been 
admitted to the School. She had received a fair elementary 
education before becoming deaf-blind, and she retains the 
power of speech. 

Yorkshire (England) Institution.—Mr. G. H. Greenslade 
has been appointed headmaster of this Institution. Mr. 
Greenslade was a teacher in the Exeter Institution for seven 
years, and for the past eighteen years has been head assistant 
in the Yorkshire Institution, having charge of the physical 
training and woodworking classes in addition to teaching the 
highest class. He says: “TI am an oralist, decidedly. But 
speech teaching does not and must not involve the neglect of 
the thinking powers and of general education. By all means 
give each child his ‘ God-given birthright of articulate speech’ 
wherever possible. This, however, must be backed up by 
writing, so that each member of the class has an equal chance 
of developing language and securing knowledge. Writing is 
‘the ultimate test, as well as an indispensable aid. And all 
aids are our servants, not our masters.’” 
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